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THE PARTING SHIP. 


“ A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for own domain.” WorpswortTa. 


Go in thy glory o’er the ancient Sea, 

Take with thee gentle winds thy sails to swell ; 
Sunshine and joy upon thy streamers be— 

Fare thee well, k, farewell ! 


Proudly the flashing billow thou hast cleft, 
The breeze yet follows thee with cheer and song; 
Who now of storms hath dream or memory left — 
And yet the Deep is strong! 


But go thou triumphing, while still the smiles 
Of Summer tremble on the water’s breast ! 

Thou shalt be greeted by a thousand Isles, 
In lone, wild beauty drest. 


To thee a welcome, breathing o’er the tide, 
The Genii-groves of Araby shall pour; 
Waves that enfold the pearl, shall bathe thy side, 
On the old Indian shore. 


Oft shall the shadow of the palm-tree lie 
O’er glassy bays, whercin thy sails are furl’d, 
And its leaves whisper, as the wind sweeps by, 
Tales of the elder world. 


Oft shail the burning stars of southern skies, 
On the mid-ocean see thee chained in sleep, 
4 lonely home for human thoughts and ties, 
Between the Heavens and g 


Blue seas that roll on gorgeous coasts renown’d, 
By night shall sparkle where thy prow makes way ; 
Strange creatures of th’ abyss that none may sound, 
In thy broad wake shall play. 


From hills unknown, in mingled joy and fear, 

Free dusky tribes shall pour, thy flag to mark ;— 
Blessings go with thee on thy lone career ! 

Hail, and farewell, thou Bark ! 


A long farewell !—Thou wilt not bring us back 
All whom thou bearest far from home and hearth. 
Many are thine whose steps no more shall track 
Their own sweet native earth ! 


Some wilt thou leave bencath the plantain-shade, 
Where through the foliage Indian suns look bright ; 
Some in the snows of wintry regions laid, 
By the cold northern light : 
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below the sounding 
Still shall they lie, though ne 


o’er them sweep ; 


Never may flower be strown above their grave, 


Never may sister weep ! 


And thou—the billow’s queen—e’en thy proud form 
On our glad sight no more, perchance, may swell :— 
Yet God di torm— 
Fare thee 


ke is in the calm and s' 
well, Bark ! farewell ! 
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bed Ogee the book, Alice,” said 

a venerable grey-headed old 
man to his daughter, who sat beside 
him on a low stool reading aloud ; 
“ it is getting dark ; 1 feel weary : we 
will have our customary meal, and 
then to bed.” His daughter rose 
immediately ; and, first carefully de- 
positing the large and thickly-bound 
volume, with its massy clasps, in a 
box which stood in one corner of the 
room, she set about making the de- 
sired arrangement. 

The small cottage occupied by 
Stephen Ford and his daughter was 
situated in a retired Jane, not far from 
the then royal forest ‘of Epping. 
Its owner had, by early industry, ob- 
tained a sufficient competence to en- 
able him to pass his old age in com- 
fort. He was a widower left with two 
children, a son and a daughter. Alice 
was just seventeen, and the joy and 
delight of her father, To her femi- 
nine skill and neatness their humble 
abode owed much of its present in- 
viting appearance. Clean rushes 
were spread over the floor ; and the 
table, the chairs, and particularly her 
father’s large high-backed one, all of 
oak, shone with the highest polish 
that good housewifery could give, 
The walls were indeed blackened with 
the smoke, as there was no chimney ; 
for chimneys were a luxury at that 
time possessed by few houses, except 
those of a very superior description. 
A small but well-arranged garden lay 
behind the dwelling, cultivated by 
Stephen Ford himself, and in which 
Alice spent many of her leisure 
hours, tending the plants and flow- 


ers that were under her especial 
care. 


Alice quickly prepared the meal 
for her father’s supper, and the old 
man sat down to partake of it. “ How 
long is it, my child,” said he, “ since 
I had the good fortune to be of ser- 
vice to the Lord Fortescue, when his 
horse stumbled and threw him during 
a bunt in the forest hard by ?”— 
“ Nearly four months, father,” re- 
plied Alice, with a slight tremor in 
her voice, and a heightened colour 
on her face, which she turned aside 
to conceal, “ Methinks he has been 
much a stranger here of late,” said 
the old man; “I miss his cheerful 
voice and kind manner; but one who 
stands so well at court cannot be ex- 
pected to think much of us humble 
ones; and yet I wrong him, for 
since I first knew him, he has been 
ever considerate and condescending.” 
—“You say truly, father,” rejoined 
Alice; “he always speaks of the 
service you rendered him with grati- 
tude.”—“ Tush, girl!” interrupted 
her father, “mention it not; “twas 
but a trifle. [le is a brave youth, 
and a noble; and I pray God to bless 
him, and guard him in these strange 
and perilcus times.” —“ Amen !” said 
Alice, fervently ; and she arose from 
her seat to hide her emotion and 
her tears. She had scarcely done so, 
when they were interrupted by a 
slight knocking at the cottage door, 
which had been closed for the night. 
—“Open the door, Alice,’ said 
Stephen Ford; “it may be our 
neighbour Ambrose has fallen ill 
again, and his wife needs our assist- 
ance,” Alice withdrew the bolt, 
and immediately two strange and 
ferocious-looking men rushed in, and, 
in tones which made Alice tremble, 
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demanded of the old man if his name 
were Stephen Ford, and if he had a 
son apprenticed to learn the craft of h 
a gold-beater in the city of London. 
«“ in truth have I,” said Ford ; “and 
a dutiful and kind son he is, what 
know ye of him ?” and he looked at 
them with surprise, mingled with dis- 
like, as he gazed on their ruffianly 
appearance. “(C ‘hat anon,” said 
oue of the men, in an insolent tone; 
“but I arrest you as my prisoner, 
under warrant from his reverence, 
Bishop Bonner, and you must with 
me to London forthwith.”—A loud 
shriek burst from the lips of Alice, 
and she threw her arms round her 
father, as if to detain him. “ This 
is sad news; my girl,” he said, look- 
ing fondly on her: “ but God’s will 
be done: tell me only, I pray you, 
the reason of my arrest—and of my 
son—what of him?”—“Could we 
have found him, we had not come 
after you,” said the man: “ he has 
spoken against the Papal Faith, and 
denied the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence in an argument which he held 
with the most holy father Clement ; 
and as he has absconded, you are or- 
dered to be committed to prison in 
his stead.”,—* Now, God be praised, 
that I can suffer for my son /” said 
the old man, “and preserve my im- 
prudent boy from the malice of his 
enemies.—Fear not, my child; JZ 
have committed no offence, and shall, 
no doubt, be speedily set at liberty.” 
—] will not part from you, father,” 
said Alice, in an agony of tears; “TI 
will go with you to prison.” “It may 
not be,” replied her father; “and 
would but add to my present sorrow. 
You can, however, be near, and abide 
for the time with your cousin in East- 
cheap, where you will hear tidings of 
what befals me more speedily ; our 
neighbour Ambrose will gladly be 
your guide thither.—This was said 
in a low tone, apart to Alice.— 
“Come,” cried one of the men, in 
an impatient tone; “time wears— 
we might have been half-way to Lon- 
don by this time.”—“I am ready,” 
answered Ford, advancing towards 
them. “Yet one moment,” inter- 
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rupted Alice ; J am a oapedinns of 


their threw herself at 
er. father’ or om and implored his 
el oer God's b ‘ioating he 


ever on thee ! ” said the old = 
fervently, while the tears rolled down 
his furrowed cheeks ;” and may we 
meet again in happiness !”—So say- 
ing, he raised her from the ground, 
and tenderly kissing her cheek, ex- 
horted her to exert her fortitude in 
this trial which had come upon her, 
and to pray to the Disposer of all 
events that he would be their guidey 
and console and deliver them safely 
out of this trouble. He then gave 
himself up to the care of the men 
sent to seize him; and Alice, with a 
bitter sigh, saw the door close upon 
her father, which she in her grief and 
fear believed he would never enter 
again. 

The next day saw Alice an inmate 
of her cousin’s house in Easteheap, 
for her own cottage seemed ut- 
terly forlorn and destitute, deprived 
of the presence of her kind parent. 
The noise and bustle of the town it 
accorded with the melancholy feel- 
ings of Alice, but she strove to en- 
dure it, as she knew that she was 
near her father, and could gaze even 
on the walls of his prison. Her 
cousin was a person of whom she 
had previously seen but little. Though 
evidently grieved at the misfortune 
that had befallen her kinsman, she 
was too fearful of being brought into 
trouble herself to take any active 
steps to serve him. Thus, although 
Alice had a home, she.had no one to 
advise and console her. “If I could 
but be with my dear father,” thought 
she, “1. should feel more happy. 
He has been used to my attentions : 
they would comfort him, and render 
his imprisonment less irksome. I 
will make the attempt; they will not 
be so inhuman as to deny me.”’ Alice, 
however, was mistaken. Several 
times she presented hersclf before 
the gaoler, and begged for entrance 
only to see her father, but was stern- 
ly refused; and when she prayed 
them to tell her how it fared with 
him, they langhed at her anxiety, and 
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bade her be gone. “ One more trial,” 
said Alice, “ and may God it; 
if that fail me, I must submit :” and 
she wept bitterly. 

The mansion of the Lord Fortes- 
cue stood near the site of what is 
now Charing Cross, but which was 
then little better than a village ; and 
its back windows possessed an unin- 
terrupted view of the Thames, and 
of the fields and country on the op- 
posite side of the river. Lord For- 
tescue was intently watching the first 
oe of an autumn twilight over 

fair prospect before him, when 
one of his domestics entered, and in- 
formed him that a female was wait- 
ing in the outer hall, who prayed to 
see him on urgent business. “ Ad- 
mit her,” said Lord Fortescue ; “I 
will see her here.” The domestic 
obeyed, and re-entered almost imme- 
diately, followed by a woman whose 
face was closely shrouded in a large 
wimple. The servant retired upon a 
sign from his master, and Lord For- 
tescue advanced towards the female. 
“ What want ye with me, my good 
woman ?” “Help !” said Alice ; for 


it was she who had thus ventured; 


and she partly removed her wimple, 
and disclosed a face, lovely indeed, 
but extremely pale, while her whole 
frame seemed to shake with the agi- 
tation she experienced. Lord For- 
tescue started in surprise, evidently 
mingled with pleasure ; for his eyes 
brightened, and the flush of joy 
mounted even to his temples.—“ You 
here !” he exclaimed, “ this happiness 
I could not have hoped for ; and how 
fares it with your good father, to 
whom I owe so much?”—*« Alas / 
alas !” answered Alice, bursting in- 
to tears, “itis of him I would speak 
to you: he is a prisoner by order of 
Bishop Bonner, though innocent of 
offence, for my brother’s sake, who 
has fled from their malice, having 
spoken, I fear, too boldly on matters 
of faith. They will not let me see 
my father—I have no friend to aid 
me—none—but I thought that haply 
you might be induced to use your in- 
fluence, for my poor father’s sake, to 
permit of my sharing his lot, what- 
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soever it may be.”—“ And why not 
for your own sake, sweet Alice?” 
asked Lord Fortescue; “I would 
readily use my utmost power to serve 
you ; trust me, I have known but lit- 
tle happiness since we last parted ;” 
and he sighed deeply ; “ but, touching 
this affair of your father’s,” he con- 
tinued, “I tell you freely I like it 
not, for Bonner is a wily and insidi- 
ous priest, high in favour with the 
Queen ; and full of burning wrath 
against the faith held by your family.” 
“Then in God alone must be our 
hope !” sighed Alice, clasping her 
hands fervently. “Nay,” she add- 
ed earnestly, “I pray you, my Lord, 
to stir not in this matter of our’s, If 
there be so much of danger belong- 
ing to it, peril not your own safety, 
but leave us to our fate.”—“ You 
mistake my meaning utterly, Alice,” 
replied the young nobleman; “I 
would but guard you against a hope 
of your good father’s specdy release, 
I doubt not, I shall, without much dif- 
ficulty, be able to gain you admit- 
tance to the prison; and heaven 
knows that fear of my own danger 
does not appal me. Openly I can- 
not serve him against the power of 
the papal church ; yct rest assured I 
will leave no meaus untried to assist 
him, and, if possible, to secure his 
safety ; and then, in happier times, 
will you promise to think more fa 
vourably of me, sweet Alice ?” and 
he attempted to take her hand, but 
she instanly withdrew it.—~-* Oh, 
speak not thus, my Lord!” and as 
she spoke her eye glanced on the 
rich dress of Lord Fortescue, on his 
embroidered silk vest and green vel- 
vet mantle, which hung gracefully 
from his shoulders, and formed @ 
striking contrast with the simplicity 
observed in her own attire. “It is 
not meet for a lowly maid like me 
to listen to such words from one of 
noble birth; and but for my afilic- 
tions and utter helplessness I had not 
intruded myself thus upon your pre- 
sence this day : let this plead for me; 
and may you soon meet with a lady 
of your own rank, who is worthy to 
receive vows of affection which Alice 
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Ford mast not listen to.”—In despite 
of her efforts to a them, tears 
filled her eyes.—I will talk of this 
no more now, Alice,” he replied ; 
“ but see, it is nearly dark, where is 
your present abode ?” She told him. 
“ Nay, then, I will guide you thither 
in safety, for part of your way is 
lonely, and evil may befall you.”— 
“It must not be, my Lord, grateful 
though I am for your kindness ; God 
will be my protector. Tell me only, 
I pray you, when I may hope to see 
my father ?”—“ The day after to- 
morrow present yourself at the gate 
of his prison, where, before then, I 
have no doubt, orders will have ar- 
rived to give you admittance.—Is 
there aught else in which I can serve 
you ?”—“ I crave nothing more at 
your hands, my Lord. Alas! I know 
nothing of my dear brother, or I 
would pray your interest in his be- 
half." 1 trust,” answered Lord 
Fortescue, “that he will have suf- 
ficient prudence to keep himself con- 
cealed ; for, were he taken, I fear 
there would be no hope for him.” — 
“May God grant it!” said Alice; 
“and now, my Lord, farewell! ac- 
cept of my grateful thanks ; and may 
the blessing of heaven abide with 
you for ever !”—“ Amen! sweet 
Alice !” said Lord Fortescue, as he 
affectionately pressed her hand, 
which she suffered him to retain for 
a few moments; then closing her 
wimple, and once more murmuring 
“Farewell!” she quitted his pre- 
sence, 

Lord Fortescue was an only child, 
and an orphan, Ile had been most 
affectionately brought up by his un- 
cle, to whom he was firmly attached, 
and who was now an aged man, and 
a most rigid catholic. It was to 
spare his feelings the sheck, which 
he knew the intimation would pro- 
duce, that Lord Fortescue concealed 
the preference he felt for the re- 
formed doctrines. He was little 
more than twenty, and of a frank and 
ingenuous disposition. Accident in- 
troduced him to the presence of 
Alice Ford, when her unaftected pie- 
ty, gentle manners, and retiring love- 


liness made a deep impression on his 
young and susceptible heart. For- 
getting the difference of their sta- 
tions, he spoke to her of his love; 
but Alice, though she felt, alas! that 
she could not look on him with in- 
difference, refused to listen to his 
suit, for she saw the host of evils at- 
tendant -upon it, and forbade him 
ever to think of her, but in the light 
of an humble, though grateful, friend. 
It was this disappointment that had 
occasioned his long absence from the 
cottage previously to the period when 
our little history commences. 

On the appointed morning, Alice 
repaired to the prison, and in re- 
ply to her question for admittance, 
received a sullen consent from the 
gaoler, who led the way along a dark 
and narrow passage, at the end of 
which was a low massive door thick- 
ly studded with large iron nails, He 
applied a key, and unclosed the 
door, Alice’s heart beat quick, and 
her head felt dizzy ; for she saw her 
beloved father at one corner of the 
cell, and she rushed towards him and 
threw herself into his arms.’ Their 
meeting was indeed a sorrowful one ; 
for Alice learned, with dismay, that, 
in two days more, her father was to 
be brought to trial. The venerable 
man, however, remained serene un- 
der the affliction, aud his trust in 
God continued unshaken. He at 
first vehemently opposed his daugh- 
ter’s wish of remaining in the prison ; 
but when he saw how she clung to 
him, and wept in agony at the bare 
idea of again leaving him, he con- 
sented to her stay, and blessed God 
for granting him the affection and 
dutiful atteutions of his child. Neither 
did he forget to pray for Lord For- 
tescue, through whose friendly aid 
alone Alice had been enabled to be 
with him in his imprisonment, 

On the day appointed for his trial 
Stephen Ford seemed to acquire new 
vigour. He prayed long aud earn- 
estly with Alice; and when the of- 
ficers entered to conduct him. into 
the presence of his judges, he ag- 
peared not only resigned but cheer- 
ful. Alice followed her father, and 
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trembled when she entered the court 
and looked on the countenances of 
those who were to pronounce his 
doom, The crafty and insidious 
Bonner was seated on the bench in 
solemn state, accompanied by two 
mferior coadjutors in his unholy and 
unchristian proceedings. The old 
man stood up firm and undauntedly, 
while an indictment was read to the 
following effect:—-That his son, 
Lionel Ford, had impiously denied 
the doctrine of the real presence, 
for which crime he was to have been 
put npon his trial; but that, having 
escaped from the hands of justice, 
it had been deemed right and proper 
that his father, Stephen Ford, should 
be apprehended in his stead, and 
brought into court, to answer for 
the unwarrantable and treasonable 
doctrines held by his son, the said 
Lionel Ford. 

A pause of a few minutes suc- 
ceeded the reading of the indictment: 
it was first broken by the prisoner. 
“ If my son have erred, I alone am 
to’ blame, for from me did he receive 
instruction in his religious fuith.””— 
“ And know you not the punishment 
attendant upon the holders of such 
impious tencts ?” asked Bonner, in 
atone which made Alice move closer 
to her father, as though her feeble 

aid might avail.—* My faith, and f 
trust that of my son also, is founded 
on the written word of God,” said 
the old man, boldly.—“ Wilful and 
perverted sinner !” replied his judge, 
« thou art not able to distinguish the 
truth, neither is it for an unhallowed 
tongue, such as thine, to presume to 
speak slightly of mysteries which 
the spiritual directors of Christ’s 
flock alone can solve.”—“ That be 
far from me,” said Ford in a tone 
of mildness ; “ neither came I hither 
to argue against thee ; but, touching 
the matter for which I am brought 
here, I do, deny its justice.’—* Si- 
lence, babbler !” interrupted Bonner; 
“tet the trial proceed !” “ Stay vet 
a few moments,” replied the prison- 
er : “if it be the offence urged against 
me and my son, that we profess to be 
humble followers of, and believers in, 
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the doctrines promulgated by the 
blessed reformers, then are we guilty 
of that which ye do lay to our charge; 
but that faith will neither make us 
evil men, nor rebellious subjects ; 
and for that which ye would try us, 
we are alone answerable unto God |” 

The judge was here about to re- 
buke the prisoner harshly ; but, sud- 
denly a great noise and bustle were 
heard at the extremity of the court, 
and a young man rushed hastily past 
those who would have opposed his 
entrance, exclaiming—~“ Stop the 
proceedings! I surrender myself! 
set my father free !”—At the sound 
of that well known voice, Stephen 
Ford recognized his son, and cast on 
him a look full of parental fondness, 
while Alice burst into tears and 
threw herself into his arms.—“ Oh, 
my father!” said Lionel, “ had I 
sooner heard of the evil that had be- 
fallen you for my sake, think ye that 
I would have remained thus long con- 
cealed ?”——** Would that ye had!” 
said the old man, as he turned aside, 
and the first tears he had shed that 
day fell from his aged eyes, and he 
murmured to himself-—“ Alas so 
young! aud like his sainted mother !” 
—* Lionel Ford !” said Bonner, as 
he contemplated the young man with 
malicious satisfaction, “ ye have this 
day surrendered unto justice: our 
holy church, ever merciful,” (here 
he crossed himself) “ even now ex- 
tends her arms to receive you, if you 
are willing to renounce your errors, 
and abjure those tenets which your 
parent has this day openly pro- 
claimed.””—“ For myself, I have no- 
thing to say,” said Lionel ; “ but for 
my father, I would implore your 
mercy; he has committed no of- 
fence; let him not be bronght to 
harm for my sake, I entreat ye.”— 
“ Speak not of me,” interrupted his 
father ; “ my days on earth can be 
but few; what recks it that they 
should be a little shortened? On 
my head,” he continued addressing 
Bonner, “alone let thy judgment 
fall: I will endure it willingly—buat 

are my son !”—Any other heart 
F me that of their vindictive judge 
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would have been moved to pity at 
sight of the affecting group before 
him, Alice had thrown herself upon 
her knees beside her father, and held 
one of his hands closely clasped in 
both of her’s ; and on the other side 
of the old man stood Lionel,with a pale 
and saddened counteuance, but witha 
brow and lip that told the beholders 
he would not shrink from suffering 
in a worthy cause. In Bonner’s 
breast, however, pity had not found 
a dwelling. ‘ Speak!” he said; 
“are ye both willing to put from ye 
the wicked and blasphemous faith 
which ye haveheretofore holden, or 
to receive the punishment awarded 
to all such ?”"—“ We will not re- 
nounce our faith !” was repeated by 
both father and son, nearly at the 
same moment—“ Courage ! my dear 
son,” said Ford ; since hope for thee 
even is over, let us be firm; nor, 
though our lives are at stake, deny 
the true and everlasting doctrines of 
the gospel !”—“ Away with the here- 
tics!” said Bonner: “ What need of 
more? Our ears have been but too 
long profaned by their impiety ; let 
them receive their doom.” Accord- 
ingly, he proceeded to pass sentence 
upon them; which was, that they 
should be burned at the stake, as ob- 
stinate heretics and enemies of the 
only true church, in the public place 
of Smithfield, on that very day week. 
Stephen Ford and his son heard 
their sentence with calmness, and 
were led back to prison without a 
murmur escaping from their lips ; 
examples, as they were, amongst 
hundreds, who, in that time of perse- 
cution, rejoiced that they were 
thought worthy to suffer for gospel 
truth.—Alice, ere the sentence was 
pronounced, happily lost, for a time, 
all sense of sorrow, and was removed 
from court iu a state of insensibility. 
It is impossible to depict the mise- 
ty of Lord Fortescue, when aware 
of the cruel sentence which had been 
ronounced on his humble friends. 
ain were all the efforts which he 
made to procure a remission of their 
punishment ; yet, at the risk of 
grieving his beloved uncle, he made 
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frequent visits to Stephen Ford and 
his son, in their dark abode. He 
could not fail of being edified by the 
resignation which they both display- 
ed; and even Alice seemed to have 
caught a portion of their christian 
spirit, and to fix her thoughts upon 
death as the welcome messenger 
that should end her sorrows, and 
give her a blissful re-union with those 
whom she best loved upon earth.— 
The feelings of the father, however, 
frequently struggled for mastery in 
the breast of Ford, and heavy sighs 
would occasionally break from him 
when he looked on the calm and 
youthful face of his son, so soon to 
sufier a cruel death. He remember- 
ed that he had been the cherished 
child of his mother, and that she had 
on her death-bed pathetically ex- 
horted him to watch over and pro- 
tect him. “ And I would have done 
it,” he exclaimed, “with my own 
life, but God willed otherwise.” 

Lord Fortescue had given to her 
father a solemn promise that he 
would watch over Alice, as his own 
sister, and preserve her by every 
means in his power from the world’s 
ignominy and reproach; so that, 
with respect to his daughter, Stephen 
Ford felt his anxiety greatly lessened. 

The days allotted to the prisoners 
previously to the- closing of their 
earthly pilgrimage passed quickly 
away ; and the morning appointed 
for the triumph of their faith, and the 
termination of their sufferings, ar- 
rived, alas! too soon for the unhap- 
py Alice. Early on that day, Ste- 
phen Ford prayed long and fervent- 
ly with his son, that resignation and 
patience might be granted to them, 
and heavenly support afforded. The 
hour for separation was drawing 
near, and Alice had thrown herself 
at her father’s feet, and begged of 
him to bless her once again, when 
the door of their cell was burst open 
—Alice started to her feet-—“ The 
dreadful time is not yet come !”’ she 
said.—It was Lord Fortescue : his 
face was pale, and he seemed great- 
ly agitated. “ Are you come to bid 
us 2 final farewell, my Lord ?” said 
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the old man. “I bring you good 
tidings,” he said; “I bring you 
Parvon !”—“ Nay, good my Lord, 
you surely err!” said Lionel; “ no 
pardon can be given by a relentless 
judge, like Bonner, to those of our 
faith.’—“ I do thank God,” said 
Lord Fortescue, “that his power is 
broken, and that I live to state the 
happy truth. Ye are no longer 
prisoners, but free men: behold the 
proof !”—~-and he drew a_ sealed 
packet from his pocket, and pro- 
ceeded briefly to inform them that 
Queen Mary had died the day be- 
fore ; and that, aware of the unjust 
sentence passed upon them, he had 
Jost no time in hastening to the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, now Queen, and, lay- 
ing the case before her, had from her 
procured an order for their free par- 
don and release from prison. 

On that very day that was to see 
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them victims at the stake, did Ford, 
with Lionel and Alice, reach their 
home ; and, joining in prayer, they 
returned thanks to that God whose 
protecting hand had preserved and 
delivered them from the machina- 
tions of their enemies, 

At the expiration of two years, 
the uncle of Lord Fortescue died ; 
and then did he again seek Alice 
Ford, and speak to her of that love 
which he had so long entertained for 
her. Had not her own heart plead- 
ed in his favour, how could Alice 
refuse one who had saved the life of 
her father and brother? She con- 
sented; and Stephen Ford lived to 
see his daughter a loved and loving 
wife, and his son advance in honour 
and prosperity, ere the light of this 
world closed on him for ever, and 
he sank calm and peacefully into the 
grave. 





ON EVIL-SPEAKING. 


** Diliget proximum tuum ut teipsum.”’ 
** Compescere linguam prima virtus est.” 


B* evil-speaking, T do not mean 
lying defamation, but the need- 
less exposure of real faults; and [ 
call that a needless exposure, which 
is uncalled for by the welfare ard 


safety of ourselves or others. That 
a man may be lawfully called to re- 
late evil of another, is not denied ; 
but, except in cases which involve 
the safety of himself or the commu- 
nity, it is seldom allowable to do so, 

In the breast of a person of cor- 
rect moral feelings, the only emo- 
tions which are excited by a few of 
actual wickedness, are, unfeigned 
detestation of the crime, and sincere 
compassion avd sorrow for the of- 
fender. This compassion may in- 
deed.be combined wiih a certain in- 
dignation ; but it is a holy indigna- 
tion, an indignation so tempered with 
love, as not to be in any measure 
vindictive. Now, when dishonour- 
able actions are committed within 
the knowledge of such a person, it is 
impossible for him to be actuated by 


any wish to publish them, unless be 
is satisfied that their concealment 
would be more mischievous than 
their disclosure. He regards sin as 
the curse and reproach of mankind; 
and therefore, if he had no other 
reason, he would refrain from ex- 
posing the faults and failings of his 
fellow creatures, because every in- 
stance of this kind is an additional 
reproach to our common nature. In 
a word, he would be anxious to con 
ceal the fault of his neighbour as far 
as prudence will allow, as he would 
be anxious to conceal a fault of his 
own; in conformity to that compre- 
hensive injunction of our holy re 
ligion, “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.”’ 

But there is in the human heart a 
love of detraction ; a delight in ex- 
posing the infirmities and sins of out 
fellow creatures ; the proof of which 
is, the almost universal prevalence 
of this vice. Now, this can only be 
accounted for on the ground of hu- 
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man depravity ; it is an irresistible 
evidence that man has departed from 
his origina) uprightness. In the 
place of that love which “ seeketh 
not its own,” his heart is contracted 
bya miserable selfishness, which dis- 
covers itself in pride, envy, malice, 
&c.; it is these depraved affections 
that are the true instigators of evi!- 
speaking. 

Envy prompts men to this vice. 
Envy repines, not only at other 


men’s prosperity and happiness, but — 


even at their goodness ; at least the 
envious person could wish others 
to be less prosperous, less happy, 
and less excellent than himse!f. 
Hence, that cloud which obscures 
the reputation or the happiness of 
his neighbour, lights a gleam of 
envious joy in heart, and gives a 
momentary relief to the gnawings of 
envy. 

Pride instigates to detraction. A 
proud man thinks highly of himself, 
and wishes all others to do the same. 
But then it may happen that he is 
not the only subject of admiration in 
the neighbourhood, and hence the 


praises of the world are so divided 
amongst numbers, that his share is 


small and unsatisfactory. ‘The con- 
sequence of this is, that he employs 
all his perspicuity to detect the 
blemishes of his rivals; and when- 
ever his efforts are successful, he al- 
most literally calls in his friends and 
his neighbours, saying, Rejoice with 
me, for I have made a rich discovery. 
The fall of a rival he deems an ad- 
vancement of himself; for he could 
Wish to give the applause of the 
world a greater concentration, him- 
self being the grand focal point. 

If the real sentiments and wishes 
of one who is labouripg under this 
detestable passion, were exhibited in 
plain language, it might cail upa 
blush on the reader’s face for the 
degradation of his species. If it 
would not be a ridiculous stretch of 
the imagination to attribute rationali- 
ty and pride to one of the lighted 
candles in a chandelier, it would not 
be thought unnatural to make it utter 
a soliloquy like the followiag— 
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“ Alas! my light is so blended with 
that of my fellows as to be undis- 
tinguishable ; at least, no notice is 
takea of my individual importance. 
And, althoogh I am confident that I 
am the most brilliant luminary in the 
room, insomuch that were all these 
my dim companions extinguished, I 
think there would be no great dimi- 
nution of light; yet not one of the 
company has sense enough to ap- 
preciate, or to notice my superior 
merits. What course shall I take to 
obtain celebrity ? I wish 1 could call 
the attention of the company to the 
dimuess of these poor tapers around 
me, for that might possibly intro- 
duce the subject of my splendour ; 
and I wish stili more ardently, that 
every one of them would absolutely 
expire, and then I should have no- 
thing to eclipse my radiancy, or rob 
me of my glory.” 

If to attribute sentiments like the 
above to the proud and envious, be 
not to caricature them, we need not 
wonder that evil speaking should be 
with them a very grateful employ- 
ment, 

Another very prolific source of evil- 
speaking is, the love of talking, the 
miserable vanity of being thought the 
depositary of secrets, and the retail- 
er of news, Some are driven into 
this vice by the extreme barrenness 
of their minds ; by the scantiness of 
their knowledge, and their inability 
to engage in rational and useful con- 
versation. These poor creatures are 
almost to be pitied; although one 
might assure them, that they had bet- 
ter be sneered atas fools, than de- 
tested as villains, Sometimes the de- 
famer betrays the symptoms of a dis- 
gusting hypocrisy : while the most 
deadly venom is dropping from his 
lips, he affects to express himself in 
a whining, wary, and pious manner, 
that he may pass for the possessor of 
a feeling heart and a prudent tongue. 

To those who may inquire, “ What 
harm there is in evil-speaking?” I 
would reply, 1. It injures the person 
of whom you speak, by detracting so 
much from the weight and worth of 
his character in a few moments, as, 
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perhaps it may require an age to re- 
gain. 2. It is injurious to yourselves ; 
by so doing you indulge bad feelings, 
and thereby offend God. By the 
same meansalso you strengthen these 
vicious passions. But the evil-speak- 
ér injures his character in the sight 
of men. Those who appear to be 
gratified with his caricatures and 
witticisms, cannot forbear, the while, 
to despise him as the possessor of 
unamiable feelings, and to regard 
him altogether.as a dangerous cha- 


racter, who may one day spend this" 


mischievous and invidious wit upon 
themselves, | Lastly, detraction is 
hurtful to the person to whom it is 
addressed ; by grieving their minds, 
if they are pious, and by inducing 
some, and tempting all, to share in 
the guilt. 

One reason why many persons, 
otherwise sincerely pious, are often 
betrayed into the sin of evil-speaking, 
is, the fair but delusive arguments 
by which it seems to be supported. 
Many of these, while they gravely 
suppose themselves to be expressing 
their abhorrence of wickedness, are 
onlyventing a splenetic and detestable 
enmity. To declare our entire dis- 
countenance and abhorrence of vice 
is unquestionably proper; but this 
may generally be done without per- 
sonal allusions; or if individualiz- 
ing be necessary, we ought, in most 
cases, to address ourselves in private 
to the offender himself, in conformi- 
ty to the direction given by our bless- 
ed Lord, Matt. xviii. 15, &c. In 
this way he will have an opportunity 
of exculpating himself, if unjustly 
accused, or of receiving benefit from 
the loving expostulations of his friend. 
Another misleading sophism which 
keeps the detractor in countenance, 
is the following—“ A base action 
ought to be exposed, and made the 
subject of severe animadversion, be- 
cause its author deserves to be pun- 
ished by this means,” ¥ 

Now, that the perpetrator of a 
bad action merits punishment, even 
more severe than the shame of ex- 
posure, is not questioned: the ques- 
tion is, has the person who advances 
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this objection authority to infliet 
punishment on the delinquent? Hv- 
man punishments are only legitimate 
when calculated to benefit either the 
offender or the public; the former 
by correction, the latter by warning; 
and when this object cannot reason- 
ably be contemplated, no man, no 
number of men, however dignified, 
are authorized to inflict punishment. 
Now, no man should dare to “ take 
up a reproach against his neighbour,” 
without first asking himself the fol- 
lowing questions :—Am I certain that 
by thus doing I shall seriously promote 
the interests of any one person, and 
do no injury that shall not be out- 
weighed by the benefit? Is this my 
single intention? Am I actuated by 
no vindictive feelings? Have I no 
pleasure in the mere act of relating 
evil of another? And, am I deter- 
mined to dwell no longer on the sub- 
ject than is necessary ?—If these 
queries can be satisfactorily and con- 
scientiously answered, the action be- 
comes a duty; butif they cannot, he 
stands charged with a crime, the 
guilt of which consists partly in the 
violation of a direct prohibition of 
scripture, “ Speak evil of no man,” 
Titus iii, 3. and partly in the indul- 
gence of malignant feelings, which 
are completely at variance with that 
evangelical love which “ covereth a 
multitude of sins,” 

Those who view evil-speaking in 
the light of a salutary correction of 
the delinquent, labour, it is presum- 
ed, under a serious mistake, In 
general, this remedy possesses quali- 
ties so deleterious as to render its 
administration highly unsafe ; or, in 
other words, it is, in most cases, more 
calculated to injure than to benefit. 
Most men place a considerable value 
upon their character and honour; 
and while they do so, it is highly 
probable they will endeavour to pre- 
serve them. A sense of honour is 
the most rigid guardian of virtue; 
but when this is taken away,a breach 
is made in the moral citadel, which 
portends its approaching ruin. Ifa 
man feel that his character is gone, 
a mighty stimulus to honorable con- 
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duct is lost: that which arises from 
the hope of retrieving his reputation 
must be feeble, from the fact, which 
every one knows, of the extreme dif- 
ficulty of retrieving a blemished repu- 
tation. 

With regard to the advantage 
which others may derive from the 
exposure of faults, it may be suffici- 
ent to observe, that this benefit is un- 
called for ; the examples of miscon- 
duct, and of the ruinous effects of 
misconduct already made public, are 
sufficiently numerous for every pur- 
pose of this kind. 

But it may be said, “ We hate hy- 
pocrisy and deception, and think 
that every person ought to be known 
to be what he really is.” Let us drag 
this, and all the other allegations that 
are advanced in evil-speaking, into 
the light of a general principle; I 
mean that venerable maxim deliver- 
ed by our Lord, “ Therefore all 
things whatsover ye would that mea 
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should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” Now, suppose the reader 
had committed a fault inadvertently, 
precipitately, or even deliberately ; 
but he now, perhaps, detests the ac- 
tion, and is ashamed of his conduct ; 
I ask how, in such a case, would he 
wish to be treated by others ? surely 
with lenity and forbearance. But 
suppose he should be informed that 
a certain individual of his acquaint- 
ance, takes abundance of pains to 
publish his crime detailing it, with 
much apparent glee and self-satisfaé- 
tion, at every convenient opportuni- 
ty ; would he not feel stung with in- 
dignation at this gratuitous defamer, 
and believe him to be a base unfeel- 
ing wretch? But let the reader re- 
member, that if such would be his 
sentiments concerning an evil-speak- 
er, when his own conduct was in 
question, to the very same abhor- 
rence and execration is he entitled, 
should he ever be guilty of this vice. 
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T may not be inexpedient to pre- 
mise, that the account of the two 
revolutions of 1807 and 1808, such 
‘as they were given me by the broth- 
ers Dooz Ogloo, and as they are 
stated here, have been since confirm- 
ed to me by a great number of other 
well-informed persons at Constanti- 
nople. Sultan Selim, who ascended 
the Ottoman throne in 1789, was a 
prince of mild and conciliating man- 
ners, with a mind susceptible of being 
highly cultivated. His natural good 
sense, and the progress of his ex- 
perience in public affairs, soon op- 
erated in freeing him of the barbar- 
ous prejudices and fanatical notions 
almost invariably imbibed by the 
Turkish princes of the blood, who, 
under the superintendence of eu- 
nuchs, and condemued to the obscu- 
rity of the Kafass* from their child- 
hood to the moment when they are 


called to the throne, are left in pro- 
found ignorance as to the principles 
by which the duties which are likely 
one day to devolve upon them ought 


to be regulated. The Ottoman em- 
pire had long been in a declining 
state, and Selim having discovered 
the causes of the decay, resolved to 
apply those remedies which alone 
seemed to him capable of stopping 
its progress, and enabling his coun- 
try one day to retrieve its conse- 
quence, and be raised to a footing of 
equality with the first-rate European 
States. 

The privileged body of Janissa- 
ries, who had long been linked toge- 
ther by a systematic spirit of anar- 
chy and of mistaken opposition to 
the ruling powers, had acquired a 
consistence which enabled it to ex- 
ercise a capricious and tyrannical in- 
fluence in the administration of pub- 





* The Kafass is the name of the nursery in which the Turkish princes of the blood are 
brought up, and which they are not permitted to quit until their turn comes to ascend the 


throne. 
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lig affairs, and on certain occasions 
to assume the tone of absolute dicta- 
tion to the sovereign himself. It 
was to the annihilation of this dread- 
ed corps that the whole attention of 
Selim was first directed, being as- 
sured that so long as its existence 
were tolerated, the objects of his 
laudable ambition would remain un- 
attainable ; and, like Peter the 
Great with respect to the Strelitzes, 
he determined upon the means which 
were most calculated to further his 
“views. The plan he adopted was 
that of training by degrees, his irre- 
lar and rebellious militia to the 
uropean system of military disci- 
pline and tactics, and thus to raise 
an army of two bundred and fifty 
thousand regular troops, who, by be- 
ing properly paid and treated, would 
not only enable him to cause Tur- 
key to be respected by foreign powers, 
but also to strengthen his authority 
within his own dominions, so as to 
facilitate his schemes of farther im- 
provement. 

The depth of his views was not 
easily fathomed on their first mani- 
festation, by the description of per- 
sons to whom they were most direct- 
ly inimical ; and he was quietly suf- 
fered, through the assistance of well- 
paid foreign officers, to complete the 
erganization of some regiments of 
infantry, artillery, and marines; as 
well as to cause barracks to be built 
in the capital and its neighbourhood. 
In his endeavours to give popularity 
to the new military system, called 
Nizamy-gedid, he was powerfully as- 
sisted by his faithful friend and coun- 
sellor, Tshelebee-Effendi, a man well 
known to, and universally esteemed 
by, the Janissaries, as well as others, 
and who, among various specimens 
of his zeal, wrote and published for 
the lower classes a treatise in which 
the advantages of the Nizamy-gedid 
were explained, in the plain and em- 
phatical mode of expression which 
was necessary to inculcate them on 
the unlearned understandings of his 
intended readers, 

_ Things went on according to Se- 
lim’s wishes, up to the time when the 
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progress of Bonaparte’s encroach. 
ments on the Continent brought him 
into such close contact with the 
Turks, as to spread among them a 
sort of terror, which enabled him to 
exercise an almost unlimited influence 
over the policy of their government. 
The views of the Sultan were incom- 
patible with Napoleon’s ulterior in- 
tentions of conquest, and it became 
the principal busiuess of his public 
as well as private agents at Constan- 
tinople, to counteract them by every 
underhand means in their power, 
Thus the chiefs among the Janissa- 
ries were secretly worked upon, and 
the overthrow of the Nizamy-gedid 
soon became among them an object 
of most anxious desire. Meanwhile, 
the suspicions of the credulous and 
good-natured Selim were easily kept 
back as to the machinations of his 
pretended friends, by the ostenta- 
tious assistance which the numerous 
French embassy, consisting almost 
entirely of military men, offered now 
and then to the officers employed in 
raising the Nizamy-gedid; whilst 
the efforts of the ambassador suc- 
ceeded in involving Turkey in a war 
with Russia and England, which, 
among other important objects of 
Bonaparte’s policy, was intended on 
his part to hasten the overthrow of 
the military institution of the Turks, 
yet in its infancy. It was at the com- 
mencement of warlike preparations 
in the capital, that the inconveniences 
of regular discipline were first com- 
plained of, both by the regular sol- 
diers and Janissaries. The organ- 
ized troops, at this time only amount- 
ing to ten thousand men, were, of 
course, insufficient to carry on the 
war against the Russians; and the 
Janissaries refused both to suffer any 
more of their own body to enlist with 
them, or to accompany them and as- 
sist in the military operations, Much 
time was spent in discussions in the 
capital ; while several Pashas quar- 
tered on the right side of the Danube 
opened the campaign with their own 
troops. The English fleet appeared 
before Constantinople, and necessa- 
rily so engrossed the attention of all 
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parties that nothing else was thought 
of for several weeks ; but by degrees 
public attention returned to the late 
object of dispute, and many of the 
regular soldiers, sure of having the 
support of the Janissaries, openly 
disbanded, and retired among their 
ancient comrades, Some of them 
were seized and publicly shot ; but 
this ill-advised sigour, instead of 
spreading terror among the disaffect- 
ed, became the signal of general re- 
volt, All the soldiers abandoned 
their barracks, and hastened to the 
streets mostly populated by Janissa- 
ries, The city became at once a 
scene of confusion and anarchy, and 
the multitude, almost wholly compos- 
ed of Janissaries, proceeded en masse 
to the open square of the seraglio, to 
require of the Sultan, the immediate 
abolition of the Nizamy-gedid, the 
destruction of the barracks, and the 
heads of such of the ministers as had 
been the promoters of the new mili- 
tary system. ‘The rage of the most 
turbulent was soon carried toa great- 
er excess, aud they added to the re- 
quisition the dethronement of the 
Sultan. The gates of the seraglio 
had been closed and barricadoed on 
the approach of the rebels, and eve- 
rv attempt was made by good words 
and promises, either to pacify them 
altogether, or to enable the assailed 
o gain time, The impetuosity of 
the Turkish character is as difficult 
to check when first spurred on by a 
powerful motive, as it is easily spent 
and short of duration ; but while it 
lasts, it is capable of leading to acts 
of the extremest violence and feroci- 
ty. Finding the delays resorted to 
in this instance, only had the effect 
of increasing their rage, which threat- 
ened the forcing of the seraglio, and 
the violation of that most sacred 
sanctuary itself, the Harem, Sultan 
Selim pusillanimously determined up- 
on full compliance, and after giving 
up the obnoxious ministers (they had 
taken refuge in the seraglio) to the 
infuriated mob, who put them to 
death on the spot, deserted his throne, 
and retired to his private apartments, 
after designating his nephew Mousta- 
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pha as his successor.. ‘I'shelebee-Ef- 
fendi, with all his popularity, and in 
spite of his great age, might have 
shared the fate of his colleagues, if 
he had not happened to be on this 
memorable day at his country-house, 
several miles from town. He re- 
mained there some time, and until 
the fury of the Janissaries had abat- 
ed, and then quietly returned to his 
town residence, unmolested aud un- 
noticed, ‘ 
Sultan Moustapha was about twen- 
ty-cight years of age, when he was 
thus suddenly and unexpectedly call- 
ed to reign. He was of a haughty 
and violent temper, which was soon 
evinced by several acts of cruelty in 
the exercise of his anthority, and in 
every opportunity which evabled him 
to remind his subjects of bis absolute 
power over them. In a Hatty-Sher- 
iff, or autograph letter, which he 
wrote to the celebrated Ali-Pasha of 
Epirus, soon after his accession to the 
throne, he addressed him in the fol- 
lowing words, which, be it said ex 
passant, of all occasions, were here 
most out of place: “I who am the 
picture of the great Prophet upon 
earth, called to rule the world ac- 
cording to my sole will and pleasure, 
and for whose special delight you 
and every thing in it have been cre- 
ated, command thee, my trusty slave, 
&c.” The first act of his reign was, 
as may be expected, the abolition of 
the Nizamy-gedid, and the full resto- 
ration of the corps of Janissaries to 
its former power and privileges. 
Among the Pashas who had been 
stationed on the Danube, each with 
a division of his own troops, amount- 
ing to twenty thousand men, was a 
parvenu of the name of Moustapha 
Bairactar, who, like most of the peo- 
ple in power in Turkey, had risen 
from the lowest ranks to that of a 
Serasker or general, and to the sta- 
tion of governor of Roudstchiouk, 
The extraordinary resolution of his 
character had rendered him a con- 
spicuous individual in the regiment of 
Janissaries to which he originally be- 
longed, and soon raised him to the 
rank of an ensign, in which certain 
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instances of uncommon bravery, dis- 
played by him on some occasion in 
the presence of Sultan Selim, attract- 
ed the notice of that prince, who 
gave him the honorable surname of 
Bairactar, or standard-bearer, and 
with it a confidential employment 
among his guards. The Turks, with 
all their faults, are by no means des- 
titute of praiseworthy qualities, and 
the sentiment of gratitude is per- 
haps stronger and more lasting with 
them than it is found to be among 
the most civilized people. That of 
Moustapha Bairactar increased in 
proportion with the multiplied favors 
of his sovereign, to whom he soon 
became ardently devoted. Some time 
after the dethronement of Selim, and 
on learning the true circumstances 
by which it had been occasioned, he 
ordered the twenty thousand men 
under his command, upon whom he 
knew he could rely, to march with 
him to Constantinople, leaving their 
place at the camp to be supplied by 
another Pasha and his troops who 
were expected soon to reach the bor- 
ders of the Danube. 

The intention of Moustapha Bai- 
ractar in approaching the capital thus 
accompanied, was, to insist at once 
on the restoration of Selim to the 
throne, and then to assist him in re- 
establishing the Nizamy-gedid on a 
solid foundation. The presence of 
his troops would, he was aware, ei- 
ther keep the Janissaries in awe, or 
prevent any effectual attempt being 
made by them to oppose his scheme. 
He was, however, induced to change 
his plan of operations while on his 
march to the capital, in consequence 
of letters addressed to him by Sultan 
Moustapha, who, unable to guess at 
his purpose, and glac to avail himself 
of his protection against some recent- 
ly suspected plots of the Janissaries 
relative to his own person, cougratu- 
lated Bairactar on his march, and no- 
tified to him that the post of Grand 
Vizier had been expressly vacated in 
order to be offered to him. The 
Serasker found this turn of things 
better suited to his views, as it saved 
the risk of a contest from which 
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bloodshed might have been expected. 
But many months elapsed after his 
arrival before he had the means of 
putting his design into execution ; 
and when he believed the moment to 
be propitious, he found, to his aston- 
ishment, that Selim was not disposed 
to resume the troubles of sovereignty. 
This unexpected circumstance did 
not discourage him, and he trusted 
to the operation of time and to his 
own secret instigations for a favour- 
able change in the dethroned Sul- 
tan’s sentiments. Meanwhile he ap- 
plied himself with zeal to maintain 
the tranquillity which his arrival had 
restored to the capital. The police 
under his orders were active and un- 
remitting in their endeavours to 
clear the city, through the summary 
means of the bow-string, of all such 
as had taken part in the late riots, 
and were likely to become again 
troublesome ; by these acts and oth- 
ers he succeeded in ingratiating him- 
self into the good opinion of the 
reigning Sultan, who by degrees 
placed his whole confidence in him. 

But although he was successful in 
stifling every symptom of disaffec- 
tion, it was not in his power, nor was 
it his wish, to alter the course of the 
Sultan’s unpopularity, which gained 
ground every day. He saw this, but 
he did not perceive that he material- 
ly shared in the hatred against the 
Sultan, who was considered to be en- 
tirely under his influence, and strong- 
ly suspected of having been prevail- 
ed upon by him to consent to the 
revival of the Nizamy-gedid. 

The tranquillity which now pre- 
vailed over the surface of popular 
feeling, and a want of judgment 
which admits of no apology on the 
part of one who had so much expe- 
rience, led him to the resolution of 
dismissing the greater part of his 
troops, and thus depriving himself 
of that support through which alone 
his great object could have been at- 
tained. 1 shall not enter here into 
an unnecessary disquisition as to 
his real motives in taking this ill- 
advised step, but will merely state 
the general opinion of the close ob- 
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servers of the events here related, 
which is, that nothing but a want of 
foresight and common prudence could 
have brought him to this fatal error. 

The Vizier retained only three 
thousand men to act as his body 
guards, and the moment intelligence 
reached Constantinople that the re- 
mainder had arrived at Roudstchiouk, 
whither they had been sent as a re- 
inforcement, the Janissaries of the 
capital rose again en masse One 
strong division of them proceeded to 
the gate of the seraglio, vociferating 
execrations against Sultan Mousta- 
pha, and demanding either the resto- 
ration of Selim or the accession of 
Mahmocd, the reigning Sultan’s 
younger brother, and the last prince 
of the blood. Moustapha resolved 
at once to render compliance impos- 
sible. He proceeded with a few of 
his eunuchs to the apartment of Se- 
lim, attacked and overpowered him, 
and put him to death by strangula- 
tion. The body was, by his orders, 
immediately conveyed to the outer 
gate of the seraglio, and thrown over 
the wall among the multitude assem- 
bled in the public place, with this in- 
scription attached to his back : “* You 
ask for the dethroned Selim? here 
he is: the Sultan sends him to you.” 
Moustapha, in his eagerness to reach 
the Kafass, after dispatching his un- 
cle, outstripped his attendants, who 
knew not where to follow him, and 
entered his brother’s apartment alone. 
It appears he betrayed his intentions 
in time to allow of Mahmood’s pre- 
paring to defend himself. The two 
brothers fought with small daggers 
for several minutes, and at last the 
youngest succeeded in throwing the 
other down, upon whick he plunged 
the instrument of death into his heart, 
not however without having received 
several wounds in various parts of 
his face and body. 

After Mahmood had been thus 
compelled to put his brother to death 
in his own defence, his first care was 
to apprise Selim of the fatal occur- 
rence, and to consult him upon the 
most advisable measures that were to 
be taken. His uncle’s fate decided 
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the question at once, and he lost no 
time in causing the gates of the se- 
raglio to be thrown open, a partial 
explanation to be made aloud in his 
name of what had occurred within, 
and his accession to the throne to be 
proclaimed throughout the capital. 
This intelligence was received with 
satisfaction by all those whom it con- 
cerned. 

Let us now turn to the other divi- 
sion of rebel Janissaries. They pro- 
ceeded to the palace of the Grand 
Vizier Moustapha Bairactar, which 
they attempted to set on fire. In this 
they did not immediately succeed, 
and they had recourse to other offen- 
sive operations, the immediate ob- 
ject of which was to batter down the 
outer walls of the palace, and take it 
by storm. So sudden and unfore- 
seen had been their rising, that the 
Vizier was unprepared for an effec- 
tive defence, and he easily saw the 
contest must prove fatal to him. 
However, both he and his men, who 
now crowded around him, resolved 
to sell their lives dear, and they com- 
menced a desperate defence. A 
sharp fire was kept up%n both sides 
till the evening, when the Janissa- 
ries, finding they were losing many 
men, without gaining much ground, 
brought some picces of artillery, and 
soon succeeded in knocking down 
the walls. The Vizier, finding him- 
self thus reduced to the last extremi- 
ty, retreated with all his surviving 
men into a stone-built tower adja- 
cent to his house, and which had 
been used by him as a store and am- 
munition room for his guards. There 
were some barrels of gunpowder in 
the place, and he resolved to set fire 
to them rather than fall alive into the 
hands of his persecutors, Night 
brought on but a fruitless suspension 
of hostilities, and the next morning 
at daybreak upwards of sixty thou- 
sand Janissaries crowded the strects 
which surrounded the Vizier’s pal- 
ace. This being found entirely 
abandoned, was immediately filled by 
the rebels, and the crowd became 
immense round the tower in which 
he had taken refuge. Suddenly a 
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dreadful explosion took place, spread- 
ing death and destruction on every 
side. Moustaplia Bairactar was no 
more; but his fall was avenged by 
that of thousands of his enemies. 

Such was the carnage which took 
place at this memorable conflict, that 
the removal and burial of the dead 
occupied three days’ incessant labor. 

It is a subject worthy of remark, 
that during the continuance of the 
disturbances, both on this occasion 
and on the dethronement of Sultan 
Selim, public criers were sent to all 
the districts of the capital inhabited 
by Christians, giving notice that these 
were quarrels which concerned no 
one but the Turks and their govern- 
ment ; consequently all other persons 
were desired to remain free from the 
fear of being molested, and to attend 
to their affairs as usual. 

The fatal dethronement of Sultan 
Moustapha, and the death of Mous- 
tapha Bairactar, having satisfied in 
the fullest extent the wishes of the 
Janissaries, tranquillity was once 
more restored, and every thing seem- 
ed to promise that it would not be 
hastily disturbed again. 

Mahmood was the last male reje- 
ton of the imperial race ; and so sen- 
sible were the Janissaries of the dan- 
gers attendant upon its extinction, 
that he was more likely to be sup- 
ported on the throne than many of 
his predecessors had been. The first 
time he showed himself to his sub- 
jeets was on the Friday after his ac- 
cession, in the usual solemnity of go- 
ing to the mosque. Some wounds 
were still visible in his face, and bore 
testimony to the desperate manner in 
which he had defended his life. The 
whole population hastened to catch 
a view of the youthful monarch, 
whose age was at this time about 
twenty-three, The reception he met 
was silently respectful, and would 
have been much more favourable if, 
contrary to all expectation and pre- 
cedent, he had returned the salute of 
the people. However trivial this 
circumstance may seem, it had, ne- 
vertheless, the effect of impressing 
the Janissaries with an opinion of 
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his character, which increased in tie 
small degree the respect due to the 
free exercise of his authority. The 
stern expression of his face denoted 
the man of energy and decision ; and 
the first measures of his governtnent 
strengthened not a little the opinion 
which had been built upon appear- 
ances. 

The most remarkable among the 
early acts of his reign, was one at the 
idea of which humanity may well 
shudder. The Sultan Selim’s wo- 
men had been suspected of partici- 
pating in his murder, or at least of 
not exerting all the means in their 
power to save that prince, the scuf: 
fle between him and Moustapha and 
his party having taken place within 
their hearing. The poor women, 
most likely incapacitated by fright to 
act on this occasion, were, at all 
events, accounted responsible for the 
fatal result, and sentence of death 
was unhesitatingly passed upon up- 
wards of three hundred of them. 
Most of these were young and beau- 
tiful; but no consideration of the 
kind affected their doom, nor eveu 
could obtain for them a less terrific 
mode of dying than that which was 
pronounced—-they had been con- 
demned to be taken to a distant place 
at sea, tied up each in a sack, and 
thrown into the watery element! 
One morning at daybreak, they were 
embarked on board several boats, 
with a strong body of armed eunuchs; 
and accompanied, or rather surround- 
ed ata short distance, by the Bos- 
tangee-Bashee (a magistrate of high 
authority) and several hundred of his 


‘ guards in other boats; the were con- 


veyed to the back of the princes’ isl- 
and, a distance of fifteen miles from 
the capital, where their sentence was 
deliberately and regularly executed. 
One of my friends happened to be 
the same morning on that side of the 
island on a shooting excursion, and 
witnessed the whole execution from 
a short distance, where he had taken 
the necessary precaution of conceal- 
ing himself behind some bushes. The 
description he gave of it was truly 
heart-rending. The poor victims 
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rent the air with their screams. 
Some made a desperate resistance, 
while others broke loose from the 
hands of the eunuchs, and threw 
themselves into the sea to-avoid the 
horror of being sewn up in a sack, 
A few among these who were able 
to swim, whilst making the best 
of their way to the shore, were 
overtaken by some of the guard 
boats, and killed by beating them 
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on the head with the boatmen’s 
oars, 

Let the advocates of absolute power 
go. to Constantinople, and become 
eye-witngsses of the tyrannical ex- 
cesses to which despotism is but too 
apt to lead; and above all, let them 
witness a seene of this kind ; and they 
will return with somewhat different 
notions as to the extent of power with 
which man is worthy to be trusted. 
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I saw astream whose waves were bright 
With morning’s dazzling sheen : 
But gathering clouds, ere fall of night, 
Had darkened o’er the scene :-— 
** How like that tide,” 
My spirit sighed, 
* This life to me hath been !” 


The clouds dispersed ; the glowing west 
Was bright with closing day, 
And on the river’s peaceful breast 
Shone forth the sunset ray :— 
My spirit caught 
The soothing thought— 
Thus life might pass away 
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I saw a tree with ripening fruit 
And shady foliage crowned ; 
But ah ! an axe was at its root, 
And fell’d it to the ground »— 
Well might that tree 
Recall to me 
The doom my hopes had found. 


The fire consumed it :—but I saw 
Its smoke ascend on high ;— 
A shadowy type, beheld with awe, 
Of that which cannot die, 
But from the grave 
Shall rise to crave 
A home beyond the sky ! 





JHE STORY OF ABDU 


N a sequestered vale of the fruitful 
province of Khorassan, there lived 


a peasant called Abdulla. Ie had 
married a person in his own rank of 
life, who, though very plain in her 
appearance, had received from her 
fond father the fine name of Zecba, 
or, The Beautiful ; to which act of 
parental folly the good woman owed 
the few seeds of vanity that mixed in 
her homely character. It was this 
fecling that led her to name her two 
children Yusuph and Fatima; con- 
ceiving, no doubt, that the fortunate 
name of the son of Yacoob, the vi- 
zier of Far’oun, and fascinator of Zu- 
leikha*, would aid the boy in his 
progress through life, while there 
could be no doubt of her little girl 
receiving equal advantages, from be- 
ing named after the daughter of the 
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Prophet and the wife of the renown- 
ed Ali. 

With all these family pretensions 
from high names, no man’s means 
could be more humble, or views more 
limited, than those of Abdulla; but 
he was content and happy: he was 
strong and healthy, and laboured for 
the reis, or squire who owned the 
land on which his cottage stood—he 
had done so from youth, and had ne- 
ver left nor ever desired to leave, his 
native valley. The wages of his la- 
bour were paid in grain and cloth, 
sufficient for the food and clothing 
of his family and himself; with mo- 
ney he was unacquainted, except by 
name, 

It happened, however, one day, 
that the reis was so well pleased with 
Abdulla’s exertions, that he made 





* The frail wife of Potiphar, according to the Mahomedans. 
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him a present of ten piastres. Ab- 
dulla could hardly express his thanks, 
he was so surprised and overjoyed 
at this sudden influx of wealth. The 
moment he could get awayfrom his 
daily labour, he ran home to his 
wife :—“ There my Zeeba,” said he, 
“ there are riches for you!” and he 
spread the money before her. The 
astonishment and delight of the good 
woman was little less than that of 
her husband ; and the children were 
called to share in the joy of their 
parents. “ Well,” said Abdulla, still 
looking at the money, “the next 
thing to consider is, what is to be 
done with this vast sum. The reis 
has given me to-morrow, as a holi- 
day; and I do think, my dear wife, 
if you approve, I will go to the fa- 
mous city of Meshed : I never saw it, 
but it is not above six or seven fer- 
sekhs distant. I will pay my devo- 
tions at the shrine of the holy Imam 
Mehdee, upon whom be God’s bless- 
ing, and, like a good Mahomedan, 
deposit there two piastres—one-fifth 
of my wealth—and then I will go to 
the great bazar, of which I have 
heard so much, and purchase with 
the remainder every thing you, my 
dear wife and children, can wish: 
tell me what you would like best.” 

“ T will be moderate,” said Zeeba ; 
‘ T want nothing but a piece of hand- 
some silk, for a dress—I think it 
would be becoming :” and as she said 
so, all the associations to which her 
father had given birth when he gave 
her a name, shot across her mind. 
“Bring me,” said the sturdy little 
Yusuph, “a nice horse, and asword.” 
“ And me,” said his sister, in a very 
soft tone, “an Indian haakerchief, 
and a pair of golden slippers.” 
“ Every one of these articles shall be 
here to-morrow evening,’® said Ab- 
dulla, as he kissed his happy family ; 
and early next morning, taking a 
stout staff in his hand, he commenced 
his journey towards Meshed. 

When Abdulla approached the 
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holy city, his attention was first at- 
tracted by the cluster of splendid 
domes and minarets, which encir- 
cled the tomb of the holy Imam Meh- 
dee, whose roofs glittered with gold, 
He gazed with wonder at a sight, 
which appeared to him more like 
those which the faithful are promised 
in heaven, than any thing he ever 
expected to see on this earth. Pass- 
ing through the streets which led to 
such magnificent buildings, he could 
look at nothing but them. When 
arrived at the gate of the sacred 
shrine, he stopped for a moment in 
silent awe, and asked a venerable 
priest, who was reading the Koran, 
if he might proceed, explaining at 
the same time his object. “ Enter, 
my brother,” said the old man; “ be- 
stow your alms, and vou shall be re- 
warded: for one of the most pious 
of the Caliphs has said—‘ Prayer 
takes a man half way to Paradise: 
fasting brings him to its portals ; but 
these are only opened to him who is 
charitable.’ ” 

Having deposited, like a good and 
pious Mussulman, the fifth* of his 
treasure, on the shrine of the holy 
Imam, Abdulla went to the great 
bazar: on entering which, his senses 
were quite confounded by the novel 
sight of the pedestrian crowd hurry- 
ing to and fro; the richly-caparisoned 
horses, the splendid trains of the no- 
bles, and the loaded camels and 
mules, which filled the space between 
rich shops, where every ware of Eu- 
rope, India, China, Tartary, and Per- 
sia, was displayed. He gazed with 
open mouth at everything he saw, 
and felt, for the first time, what an 
ignorant and insignificant being he 
had hitherto been. Though pushed 
from side to side by those on fuot, 
and often nearly run over by those 
on horseback, it was some time be- 
fore he became aware of the dangers 
to which his wonder exposed him. 
These accidents, however, soon put 
him out of humour with the bus- 





* The Mahomedan law only requires a small deduction, on account of charity, from what is 
necessary for subsistence ; but of all superfluous wealth (and such Abdullg deemed his ten 
piastres,) true believers were expected to give one-fifth to the poor 
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tle he had at first so much admired, 
and determined him to finish his 
business, and return to his quiet home. 

Entering a shop where there was 
a number of silks, such as he had 
seen worn by the family of the reis, 
he inquired for their finest pieces, 
The shopman looked at him, and ob- 
serving from his dress, that he was 
from the country, concluded he was 
one of those rich farmers, who, not- 
withstanding the wealth they have 
acquired, maintain the plain habits 
of the peasantry, to whom they have 
a pride in belonging. He, conse- 
quently, thought he had a good cus- 
tomer—that is, a man who added to 
riches but little knowledge of the ar- 
ticle he desired to purchase. With 
this impression, he tossed and tum- 
bled over every piece of silk in the 
shop. Abdulla was so bewildered 
by their beauty and variety, that it 
was long before he could decide: at 
last he fixed upon one, which was 
purple, with a rich embroidered bor- 
der, “I will take this,” he said, 
wrapping it up, and putting it under 
his arm: “ What is the price ?” 

“J shall only ask you, who are a 
new customer,” said the man, “ two 
hundred—piastres ! I should ask any 
ove else three or four hundred, for 
so exquisite a specimen of manufac- 
ture; but | wish to tempt you back 
again, when you leave your beautiful 
lands in the country, to honour our 
busy town with your presence.” 

Abdulla stared, replaced the silk, 
and repeated in amazement: “ Two 
hundred piastres! You must be mis- 
taken: do you mean such piastres 
as these ?” taking out one of the 
eight he had left in his pocket, and 
holding it up to the gaze of the as- 
tonished shopkeeper. “ Certainly I 
do,” said the latter ; “ and it is very 
cheap at the price.” “ Poor Zeeba!” 
said Abdulla, with a sigh, at the 
thoughts of her disappointment. 
* Poor who?” said the silk-mercer. 
“ My wife,” said Abdulla. “ What 
have I to do with your wife?” said 
the man, whose tone altered as his 
chance of sale diminished. “ Why,” 
said Abdulla, “I will tell you all: I 
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have worked hard for the reis of our 
village ever since I was a boy; I 
never saw money till yesterday, when 
he gave me ten piastres. 1 came to 
Meshed, where I had never been 
before. I have given like a good 
Mussulman, a fifth of my wealth to 
the Imam Mehdee, the holy descend- 
ant of our blessed Prophet ; and with 
the eight remaining piastres, I intend 
to buy a piece of embroidered silk for 
my good wife, a horse and sword for 
my little boy, and an Indian hand- 
kerchief and a pair of golden slip- 
pers, for my darling daughter ; and 
here you ask me two hundred pias- 
tres for one piece of silk, How am 
Ito pay you? and with what money 
am I to buy the other articles? tell 
me that,” said Abdulla, in a re- 
proachful tone, “Get out of my 
shop!” said the enraged vender of 
silks. “Here have 1 been wasting 
my valuable time, and rumpling my 
choicest goods, for a fool and a mad- 
mao! Go along to your Zeeba and 
your booby children; buy stale 
cakes and black sugar for them, and 
do not trouble me any more.” So 
saying, he thrust his new and valued 
customer out of the door. 

Abdulla mutiered to himself, as he 
went away, “ No doubt this is a ras- 
cal, but there may be honest men in 
Meshed; I will try amongst the 
horse-dealers: and having inquired 
where these were to be found, he 
hastened to get a handsome pony 
for Yusuph. No sooner had he ar- 
rived at the horse market, and made 
his wishes known, than twenty were 
exhibited. As he was admiring one 
that pranced along delightfully, a 
friend whom he had never seen be- 
fore, whispered him to beware ; that 
the animal, though he went very well 
when heated, was dead lame when 
cool. He had nearly made up his 
mind to purchase another, when the 
same man significantly pointed to the 
hand of the owner, which was one 
finger short; and then champing with 
his mouth, and looking at the admir- 
ed horse, gave Abdulla to understand 
that his beloved boy might incur 
some hazard from such a purchase. 
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The very thought alarmed him; and 
he turned to his kind friend, and 
asked, if he could uot recommend a 
suitable animal? ‘The map said, 
his brother had one, which, if he 
could be prevailed upon to part with, 
would just answer; but he doubted 
whether he would sell him: yet as 
his son, who used to ride this horse, 
was gone to school, he thought he 
might. Abdulla was all gratitude, 
and begged him to exert his influence. 
This was promised and done; and 
in a few minutes a smart little grey 
horse, with head and tail in the air, 
cantered up. The delighted peasant 
conceived Yusuph on his back ; and 
in a hurry to realize his vision, de- 
manded the price. “ Any other per- 
son but yourself,” said the man, 
‘* should not have him for one piastre 
less than two hundred; but as I 
trust to make a friend as well asa 
bargain, I have persuaded my brother 
to take one hundred and fifty.” 
The astonished Abdulla stept back 
—“ Why you horse-dealers” said he, 
“whom I thought were such good 
men, are as bad as the silk-mercers !” 
He then recapjtulated to his friend 
the rise of his present fortune, and all 
that had occurred since he entered 
Meshed. The man had hardly pa- 
tience to hear him to a close. “ And 
have I,” said he, “ been throwing 
away my friendship, and hazarding 
a quarrel with my brethren, by an 
over-zealous honesty to please a fool 
of a bumpkin! Get along to your 
Zeeba, and your Yusuph, and your 
Fatima ; and buy for your young 
hopeful the sixteenth share of a jack- 
ass! the smallest portion of that ani- 
mal is more suited to your means 
and your mind, than a hair of the 
tail of the fine horses you have pre- 
sumed to look at.” 

So saying, he went away in a rage, 
leaving Abdulla in perfect dismay. 
He thought, however, he might still 
succeed in obtaining some of the less- 
er articles. He, however, met with 
nothing but disappointment: the 
lowest priced sword was thirty pias- 
tres, the golden slippers were twenty, 
and a small Indian handkerchief was 
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twelve, being four piastres wore 
than all he possessed. 

Disgusted with the whole scene, 
the good man turned his steps to- 
wards home. As he was passing 
through the suburbs, he met a holy 
mendicant, exclaiming, “ Charity, 
charity! He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord; and he that 
lendeth to the Lord shall be repaid 
a hundred-fold.” What is that you 
say ?” said Abdulla. The beggar 
repeated his exclamation. “ You 
are the only person I can deal with,” 
said the good but simple peasant. 
“ There are eight piastres—all I 
possess : take them, and use them in 
the name of the Almighty ; but take 
care that I am hereafter paid a hun- 
dred fold, for without it I shall never 
be able to gratify my dear wife and 
children.” And in the simplicity of 
his heart, he repeated to the mendi- 
cant all which had occurred, that he 
might exactly understand the situa- 
tion in which he was placed. 

The holy man, scarcely able to 
suppress a smile, as he carefully fold- 
ed up the eight piastres, bade Ab- 
dulla to be of good heart and rely 
upon a sure return, He then left 
him, exclaiming as before, “ Charity, 
charity ! He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord; and he that 
lendeth to the Lord shall be repaid 
a hundred fold.” 

When Abdulla came within sight 
of his cottage, they all ran to meet 
him. The breathless Yusuph was 
the first who reached his father. 
“ Where is my horse and my sword?” 
“ And my Indian handkerchief and 
golden slippers ?”’ said little Fatima, 
who now came up. “ And my silk 
vest ?” said Zeeba, who was close be- 
hind her daughter. “ But wealth has 
changed your disposition, my dear Ab- 
dulla,” said the good woman: “ you 
have become grave, and no doubt,” 
she added with a smile, “ so digni- 
fied, that you could not be burdened, 
but have hired a servant to bring 
home the horse, and to carry the 
presents for your family. Well chil- 
dren be patient ; we shall see every 
thing in a few minutes.’ Abdulla 
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shook his head, but would not speak 
a word till he entered his dwelling. 
He then seated himself on his coarse 
mat, and repeated all his adventures ; 
every part of which was beard with 
temper till his last act, that of giving 
his piastres to the mendicant. Zecba, 
who had a little more knowledge of 
the world than her husband, and 
whose mind was ruffled by disap- 
pointment, loudly reproached him 
with his stupidity and folly, in thus 
throwing away the money he had ob- 
tained by the liberality of the reis, 
to whom she immediately went, and 
eave information of all that had oc- 
curred, The enraged squire sent 
for Abdulla. “ You blockhead,” said 
he, “what have you been about? 
1, who am a man of substance, never 
give more than a copper coin* to 
these vagabond rascals, who go about 
asking charity; and here you have 
given one of them eight piastres— 
enough to spoil the whule generation : 
but he promised you a hundred fold, 
and you shall have it, to prevent future 
folly. Here,” said he to the servants 
near him, “seize the fellow, and 
give him a hundred stripes!” The 
order was obeyed as soon as given ; 
and poor Abdulla went home, on the 
night of the day following that which 
had dawned upon his wealth, sore 
irom a beating, without a coin in his 
pocket, out of temper with silk-mer- 
cers, horse-dealers, cutlers, slipper- 
makers, mendicants, squires, wives, 
himself, and all the world. 

Karly next morning Abdulla was 
awakened by a message, that the reis 
wanted him. Before he went he had 
forgiven his wife, who was much 
grieved at@he punishment which her 
indiscretion had brought upon her 
husband. Ie also kissed his children, 
and bid them be of good heart, for 
he might yet, through God’s fa- 
vour, make amends for the disap- 
pointment he had caused them. 
When he came to the reis, the latter 
said, “I have found a job for you, 
Abdalla, that will bring you to your 
senses : here, in this dry soil, I mean 
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to dig for water, and you must toil 
day afier day, till it is found.” So 
saying, he went away, leaving Ab- 
dulla to his own sad reflections and 
hard labour. He made little pro- 
gress the first two days; but on the 
third, when about six cubits below 
the sarface, he came upon a brass 
vessel: on looking into which, he 
found it full of round white stones, 
which were beautiful, from their 
smoothness aud fine lustre. He tried 
to break one with his teeth, but 
could not. “ Well,” said he, “ this 
is no doubt some of the rice belong- 
ing to the reis, which has been 
turned into stones: I am glad of it 
—-he is a cruel master. I will, how- 
ever, take them home—they are 
very pretty: and now I recollect, I 
saw some very like them at Meshed, 
fur sale, But what can this be 7” 
said Abdulla to himself, disengaging 
another pot from the earth—* Oho! 
these are darker, they must have 
been wheat—but they are very 
beautiful. And here r” cried he, 
“these shining pieces of glass are fin- 
er and brighter than all the rest ; but 
I will try if they are glass :” and he 
put one of them between two stones, 
but could not break it. 

Pleased with this discovery, and 
believing he had got something valu- 
able, but ignorant what it was, he dug 
out all he could find; and putting 
them iuto a bag, carefully concealed 
it even from his wife. His plan was, 
to obtain a day’s leave from his mas- 
ter, and go again to Meshed, where 
he had hopes of selling the pretty 
stones of various colours for as much 
mouey as would purchase the silk 
vest, the horse, the sword, the slip- 
pers, and the handkerchief. His 
miud dwelt with satisfaction on the 
pleasing surprise it would be to those 
he loved, to see him return home, 
mounted on the horse, and loaded 
with the other articles. But while 
the pious Abdulla indulged in this 
dream, he always resolved that the 
Imam Mehdee should receive a fifth 
of whatever wealth he obtained. 








* « Pool-c-siyah,”’ literally, black coin. 
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Afier some weeks hard labour at 
the well, water was found. The reis 
was in good humour, and the boon of 
a holiday was granted. Abdulla de- 
parted before day!ight, that vo one 
might see the bag which he carried. 
When close to Meshed, he conceal- 
ed it near the root of a tree, having 
first taken out two handfuls of the 
pretty stones, to try what kind of a 
market he could make of them. He 
went to a shop where he had seen 
some like them. He asked the man, 
pointing to those in the shop, if he 
would buy any such articles ? “ Cer- 
tainly,”’ said the jeweller, for such he 
was —“ have you one tosell?” “One,” 
said Abdulla, “ I have plenty.” “Plen- 
ty :” repeated the man. “ Yes; a 
bag-full.”” “ Common pebbles, I sup- 
pose; can you show me any ?” 
* Look, here !” said Abdulla, taking 
out a handful; which so surprised 
the jeweller, that it was some time 
befure he could speak. “ Will you 


remain here, honest man,” said he, 
“for a moment,” trembling as he 
spoke ; “ and I will return instantly.” 
So saying he left the shop; but re- 


appeared in a few minutes, with the 
chief magistrate and some of his at- 
tendants. ‘There is the man,” said 
he ; “1am innocent of all dealings 
with him? He has found the long- 
lost treasure of Khoosroo*: his 
pockets are filled with diamonds, ru- 
bies, aud pearls, in price and lustre 
far beyond any existing; and he 
says he has a bag-full.” The magis- 
trate ordered Abdalla to be searched, 
and the jewels which had been de- 
scribed were found. He was then 
desired to show where he had de- 
posited the bag, which he did. All 
were carefully sealed, and carried, 
with Abdulla, to the governor, by 
whom he was strictly examined. He 
told his whole history, from first to 
last : the receiving of ten piastres ; his 
charity at the shrine of the Imam ; 
his intended purchases; the conduct 
of the mercer, the horse-dealer, the 
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cutler, the slipper maker; the pro- 
mises of the mendicant, the disap. 
pointment and anger of his wife; 
the cruelty of the reis ; the digging of 
the well; the discovery of the pret. 
ty stones; the plan formed for dis. 
posing of them, with the reserve for 
further charity; all this was narrated 
with a clearness and simplicity that 
stamped its truth; which was con 
firmed by the testimony of his wife 
and children who were brought to 
Meshed. But notwithstanding this, 
Abdulla, his family, and the treasures 
he had found, were, a few days after 
despatched for Isfahan, under a guard 
of five hundred horsemen. Express 
couriers were sent before, to advise 
the ministers of the great Abbas of 
the discovery which had been made, 
and of all that had been done. 
During these proceedings at Mesb- 
ed, extraordinary events occurred at 
Isfahan. Shah Abbas the Great saw 
one night, in a dream, the boly Imam 
Mehdee, clothed in green robes, 
The saint, after looking steadfastly 
at the monarch, exclaimed, “ Abbas, 
protect and favour my friend !” The 
king was much troubled at this dream, 
and desired his astrologers and wise 
men toexpound it: but they could not. 
On the two following nights the same 
vision appeared, and the same words 
were pronounced. The monarch 
lost all temper, and threatened the 
chief astrologers and others with 
death, unless they relieved the anxie- 
ty of his mind before the evening of 
the same day. While preparations 
were making for their execution, the 
couriers from the governor of Mesh- 
ed arrived ; and the vizier, after perus- 
ing the letters, hastened to the king. 
“ Let the mind of the refuget of the 
world be at repose,” he said; “ forthe 
dream of our monarch is explained. 
The peasant Abdulla, of Khorassan, 
who, though ignorant and poor, 's 
pious and charitable, and who has 
become the chosen instrument of 
Providence for discovering the trea- 





* Cyrus. There is a common belief in Persia, that an immense treasure was buried by this 


monarch. 
+ Jehan-Penah 
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sures of _Khoosroo, is the revealed 
friend of the holy Imam Mehdee, 
who has commanded that this good 
and humble man may be honoured 
by the protection and favour of the 
king of kings.” 

Shah Abbas listened to the par- 
ticulars which were written from 
Meshed with delight: his mind was 
quite relieved, and he ordered all his 
nobles and his army to accompany 
him a days march from Isfehan, 
to meet the friend of the holy Imam. 
When the approach of the party was 
announced, the king walked from his 
tent a short distance, to meet them. 
First came one hundred horsemen ; 
next Abdulla, with his arms bound, 
sitting on a camel; after him, on 
another, his wife Zeeba; and follow- 
ed by their children, Yusuph and 
Fatima, riding on athird. Behind 
the prisoners was the treasure. A 
hundred horsemen guarded each 
flank, and two hundred covered the 
rear. Shah Abbas made the camels 
which carried Abdulla and his family 
kneel close to him, and aided, with 
his royal hands, to untie the cords 
by which the good man was bound, 
while others released his wife and 
children. A suit of the king’s own 
robes were directed to be put upon 
Abdulla, and the monarch led him to 
aseat close to his throne: but be- 
fore he would consent to be seated, 
he thus addressed his majesty : 

“O King of the Universe! I am 
a poor man, but I was contented with 
my lot, and happy in my family, till 
I first knew wealth. From that day 
my life has been a series of misfor- 
tunes: folly and ambition have made 
me entertain wishes out of my sphere, 
and [ have brought disappointment 
and misfortune on those I loved best; 
but now that my death is near, and 
that it pleases your majesty to amuse 
yourself with a mock honour to your 
slave, he will be satisfied, if your royal 
clemency will only spare the lives of 
that kind woman and these dear 
children, Let them be restored to 
the peace and innocence of their na- 
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tive valley, and deal with me accord- 
ing to your royal pleasure.” 

On uttering these words, Abdulla, 
overcome by his feelings, burst into 
tears. Abbas was himself greatly 
moved. “Good and pious man,” 
he said, “1 intend to honour, not to 
slay thee. Thy humble and sincere 
prayers, and thy charitable offerings 
at the shrine of the holy Mehdee, 
have been approved and accepted. 
He has commanded me to protect 
and favour thee. Thou shalt stay a 
few days in my capital, to recover 
from thy fatigues, and return as gov- 
ernor of that province from which 
thou hast come a prisoner. A wise 
minister, versed in the forms of office, 
shall attend thee ; but in thy piety 
and honesty of character I shall find 
the best qualities for him who is des- 
tined to rule over others. Thy good 
wife Zeeba has already received the 
silk vest she so anxiously expected ; 
and it shall be my charge,” continu- 
ed the gracious monarch, with a 
smile, “to see Yusuph provided with 
a horse and sword ; and the little Fa- 
tima shall have her handkerchief and 
golden slippers.” 

The manner as well as the ex- 
pressions of the king, dispelled all 
Abdulla’s fears, and filled his heart 
with boundless gratitude. He was 
soon after nominated governor of 
Khorassan, and became famous over 
the country for his humanity and jus- 
tice. He repaired, beautified, and 
richly endowed the shrine of the 
holy Imam, to whose guardian care 
he ever ascribed his advancement. 
Yusuph became a favourite of Abbas, 
and was distinguished by his skill in 
horsemanship, and by his gallantry. 
Fatima was married to one of the 
principal nobles, and the good Zeeba 
had the satisfaction through. life of 
being sole mistress in her family ; 
and having no rival in the affection 
of her husband, who contirued to 
cherish, in his exalted situation, those 
ties and feelings which had formed 
his happiness in humble lifo. 
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WAR: 


rs ONOUR is the breath of a 

soldier’s nostrils.” I should 
much rather it was a pipe of porta 
year than such an empty substance as 
breath—particularly when one is on 
half-pay. But, Sir, I give you my 
honour to furnish you with reasuns 
for going to war; particularly as, I 
hope, that his Majesty’s Cabinet will 
find a few which they have over- 
looked, and that [ shall soon get 
some other occupation than that of 
hunting rats with Teazer, and wish- 
ing for dinner-time. 

The noble old Romans_ never 
wanted any other reason for go.ng to 
war than that delightfullest, charm- 
ingest, dearest—best, of reasons, the 
reason of the dear, delightful, charm- 
ing sex—* because” (they cliose it.) 

Now, forsooth, one king declares 
war against another king, lest the 
other king should declare war against 
him: which is a good reason enough, 
certainly, because it is always easy 
to find. Sometimes one nation makes 
war against another, because that 
other nation has desired it to christen 
one of its children Shadrach, Mc- 
shach, and Abednego: a very justifi- 
able reason. Now and then, it is 
because a drunken captain in the na- 
vy mistakes ove ship for another : au 
admirable reasov. On another oc- 
casion, it is because a strumpet finds 
it convenient: or is jealous of another 
strumpet: a delectable reason—as 
strumpets are much given to quar- 
relling—and, therefore, it is an easy 
reason. Or, in the matter of strum- 
pets, it is proper and just to declare 
war, should any of your neighbours 
draw your picture leading one in 
each hand. 

Sometimes a nation makes war 
because it has too much money, and 
sometimes because it has not enough: 
one or the other of these reasons 
need never fail, Occasionally, it 
makes war about cod-fish, that being 
so rave and valuable an animal; or 
about beavers, for fear it should be 
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obliged to wear silk hats; or for oi- 
ters, that it may send Lord Amherst 
a-Kotooing to Pekin, to serve his 
apprenticeship against Rangoon ; 
against which it makes war, for a far 
better reason than any of those, since 
it is one that nobody can discover. 

Nations, very commendably, war 
in their own kitchens, and about their 
own fire-sides, to settle whether, out 
of two knaves or two fools, which 
knave or fool it is to be fool enough 
to invest with a crown. 

Sometimes it is a little modifica- 
tion of this which produces a great 
delectability in war; namely, whe- 
ther it is best to have a fool ora 
rogue—whetber the old fool or the 
old rogue shall be put down, and a 
new fool or a new rogue put up, 
This is sometimes called the questiva 
of legitimacy. 

Sometimes, too, a higher interfer- 
ence orders the nations to receive a 
king—says that his claim is divine— 
that his right is registered above: 
and this produces mutiny in the peo- 
ple, who are seldom backward in dis- 
obeying most of the orders that are 
promulgated from that quarter. 

It was not uncommon, in former 
days, to make war to determine whe- 
ther bread was flesh, or not; whe- 
ther it required one parson to teach 
every ten men; and whether, there 
being only ten loaves, the parson had 
a right to one ; whether a man pray- 
ed best in a black gown or in a 
white one; what was the difference 
between consubstantiation and trat- 
substantiation; whether a civil sort 
of Italiau gentleman ina scarlet clock 
was the Supreme Being, or quasi 
Deus ; whether some people had a 
right to burn a man for not eating 
pork, because they liked it them- 
selves ; whether, of three or four ruf- 
fians—one born at Geneva, one in 
Rome, and the rest elsewhere—the 
whole were scoundrels, or only one, 
or two, or more; or which was the 
greatest scoundrel. And so on, Sir, 
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—so on. Old Fifteen used to man- 
age all these matters well when he 
was younger ; but, like the old giants 
in John Bunyan, he is either become 
crazy in his joints, or oblivious,—or, 
perhaps, turned sentimental—which 
is his leading fault nowadays, But I 
hope that the Holy Alliance, and the 
spawn of old Loyola, will work him 
up to his bearings again before long ; 
and then ‘* we shall see what we shall 
see.” 

As to other matters, nations make 
war for a rock that no one ever 
thought of thinking of, till some one 
else said it was worth something ; or 
for an island, worth sixpence in fee- 
simple; or for the plague, or the 
yellow fever ; or for rum, or tea, or 
coffee, or tobacco ; or a tract of sand, 
oramarsh; or for the pleasure of 
keeping a red rag a foot higher up 
the mast than some other people. 
They make war thus for what they 
call the dominion of the sea; which, 
as it happens, is the common domin- 
ion of all the world, and which they 
can neither fortify, defend, nor occu- 
py, nor legislate for, nor tax, 

In yet other modes, they make 
war that they may take possession of 
islands for the pleasure of returning 
them again ; which serves to display 
their generosity: sometimes, that 
they may make a people, which they 
care nothing about, free, as they call 
it; at other times, that they may 
make them slaves, which does as well. 

Two nations make war together, 
that neither of them may meddle with 
athird nation; or else because both 
are desirous of meddling with it; or, 
reversely, two combine and war up- 
on that third nation, cut it in two, 
and put, each, a half, in their respec- 
we pockets. Very commonly, a 
nation drubs another into such a state 
of gratitude, as to compel it to buy 
all its goods at the said nation’s shop ; 
which is a very successful mode— 
when it succeeds. Or else, a nation 
beats another, and exterminates half 
the people, that it may increase the 
number of the consumers of its arti- 
cles; or else it beats and bullies the 
said nation—or apy other nation— 
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that, by impoverishing the people, it 
may increase their industry and pro- 
duction—and thus compel them to 
sell all their goods to the victors, in- 
stead of buying ; thus, evidently, ena- 
bling itself to sell so much more. 

And if, in any of these several 
ways, it buys ten times as dear as it 
might else have done, or spends a 
hundred times the value of the arti- 
cles before it can begin to buy at all, 
or does not sell by a million of times 
the value of what it has spent for the 
privilege of selling—why, so much 
the better: because then it will get 
poor, and make peace, or be quiet ; 
by which means, it will be able to go 
to war again. 

It is particularly good policy—and 
it is, indeed, one of Old Fifieen’s 
new discoveries, making up for some 
of his late stupidity—to send abroad 
the half of a nation’s people, at a 
great expense ; to nurse them up in- 
to wealth, make them powerful, and 
then quarrel with them. This is an 
admirable receipt ; because it makes 
and generates a bottom and founda- 
tion of permanent hatred and ever- 
during causes for war. And the 
thing is certainly most effectually 
executed, by taking care to stock 
your place with all the convicts, fe- 
lons, scoundrels, mutineers, rebels, 
and so forth, that can be mustered ; 
because it is probable that you will 
not have to wait quite so long for an 
enemy as if you had stocked it with 
honest men. 

It is a good reason for war, when 
a country does not reach to a parti- 
cular river; and it is a better one 
still, when, having attained that river, 
it does not reach to the next; and so 
on, ** toties quoties.” It is a much 
better reason, when it reaches from 
the Baltic to the sea of Kamtschatka, 
because it is not then big enough ; 
or, when your country is too cold, 
and you prefer a hotter one; or when 
it is too hot, and you wish to cool 
yourself, 

If you have not a ship in all your 
dominions, it is most proper to make 
war for the possession of a sea-port. 
Very particularly this is necessary, if 
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you happen to live at the other side 
of the world, and want a port on this 
side—as, for instance, in the Medi- 
terranean, There is a very especial 
convenience in this contrivance : be- 
cause you might have no neighbours 
to make war with at home, and are 
sure of getting abundance in your 
new quarters. 

Nations ought always to make war 
on people that wear turbans and 
beards ; on people that eat rice; on 
all people that smoke a great deal, 
and say, “Allab, lah, Allah !”’— 
whether their beards are long or 
short—whether they shave their 
heads or their chins. 

When nations possess gold, it is, 
more especially than any thing, pro- 
per to make war on them, if it is pos- 
sible to get at them ; and it may not 
be very improper, when they possess 
any other thing that you are particu- 
larly fond of—such as cloves and 
cinnamon ; that is, whenever you can 
reach them, by sea or land. 

Generally speaking, it is the best 
of all policy—it is, indeed, most 'es- 
sentially politic—-to declare war 
against a country because it is strong. 
Strength is dangerous, and it is your 
business to reduce it. If you do not, 
the strong man may fall upon you, 
bind you, and spoil your goods, But, 
if the other nation is weak, then there 
is a better reason still for making 
war ; because you may bind him, and 
spoil his goods—which is all clear gain. 

For the same reason, when there 
are two parties in a nation, squab- 
bling which fool out of two shall be 
set up and worshipped, encourage 
them to fight and quarrel ; encourage 
them alternately: countenance first 
one, and then the other; and, by the 
time they have laid down to pant 
over the bone, you jump on them, 
and gobble up the whole three—na- 
tion, bone, and all. 

There are a few other modes of 
promoting this divine science, di- 
rectly or indirectly ; but, as the course 
of my education has been confined 
to the practice, I am not exactly 
such a master of the theory as I 
ought to be. Nevertheless— 
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When you have done with a war, 
either because you are tired, or tha 
the people are tired, or that you had 
no more men, or No more money, or 
for any other reason why, you mus 
make a peace, you know. In that 
case, you always take care to havea 
flaw in the treaty—an_ unintelligibl: 
clause, or an article that may be 
taken in two senses—matters, 
which the diplomatic gentlemen can 
help you at any time, if you shouli 
be ata loss. Thus you can begin 
again whenever it is convenient— 
that is, as soon as you have money 
enough, or are tired of peace; or 
when oflicers are wanting promotion, 
or friends wanting jobs ; or when the 
people begin to be mutinous, and talk 
about changing the government; 
when tailors and shoemakers begin 
to combine, for example ; or whev 
they read too many books, or dispute 
about education, or what not. Itis 
just the same when you make a con- 
mercial treaty, in which you take 
care to over-reach your neighbour— 
by which you kill two birds with one 
stone. Get some money out of hin 
first, and declare war against him af- 
terwards ; or receive his declaration, 
which comes to the same thing. 

I said, Mr. Editor, that a nation 
ought to make war on another which 
possesses gold or cinnamon ; because 
it likes cinnamon and gold too, an 
because every person ought to try to 
get what he likes. And [ said also, 
that one nation ought to make war 
on a strong nation, partly that it may 
try to take the strong nation’s goods, 
and partly lest the strong nation 
should seize on its goods. But these 
are not half the reasons why. Rich 
Nations are apt to be proud—riche ¢ 
fiere—as Venice chose to be once— 
as England chooses to be at prescul. 
Now, pride is a bad thing, and ovgl 
to be put down. Put it dows, by 
all means: a nation has no business 
to be richer than its neighbours—n 
aman neither. Put them all dow. 

Then, if extending a boundary 
the next degree of latitude, and so 08 
to the next, is mest reasonable caus¢ 
of war, it is much more availing t0 
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desire to possess all Europe, or all 
America. This happens when the 
spirits mount aloft, in kings, as a pre- 
decessor of mine has observed; and 
it succeeds well, unless a priest or a 
conjurer should interpose, and let 
them out by another road. 

To want the whoie world, is a 
better reason still; because, being a 
wider cause, it lasts longer. This is 
a secret that has thriven well, on va- 
rious occasions. Kings or republics, 
it is all one—except that the kingly 
project may be ended over a bottle ; 
and it is difficult to make a whole 
republic dead drunk. 

If you should have a large family 
that you want to provide for, it is 

roper to conquer estates for them. 
far grandson has no house to live 
in, for example : he wants one; or a 
better one, because the old one is 
bad ; and his neighbour’s is very con- 
venient. Lodge him in it; kill half 
uf your own people in pleading the 
suit, and half of his intended ones in 
defending the house; the advantage 
of which is, that, when he gets into 
his new lodgings, he finds it half in 
ruins, and all the world wishing him 
at the devil, as do those who broke 
open the doors for him. 

There is a certain utensil called a 
crown—a thing somewhat larger than 
what is called a star, but made of 
much the same materials. Now it is 
very pleasant to give pretty little toys 
to your friends, on the jour de Van, 
or ou your own birth-day, or so on. 
Asa crown is a bigger thing than a 
tary So it is much pleasanter to give 
away—and, as some people think, to 
receive also. But as you cannot 
give what you have not got, you must 
buy it first. You can buy one, per- 
haps, with about a million of lives, 
more or less, and some hundred or 
‘wo of millions of livres sterling: an- 
other may cost somewhat less; and 
this is a very good expedient—be- 
cause, perhaps, the other people do 
hot choose to sell, and so the bar- 
gain takes more time to settle. 

And then, when the gift is given, 
the receiver turns tail—as this class 
's apt to be ungrateful ; or other per- 
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sons are jealous ; or the utensil does 
not fit the place it was intended for ; 
or it tumbles off, or is pulled off; or 
the man gets tired of it: and so, in 
various ways, one trouble makes ma- 
ny more: whence this is.a prolific 
and an admirable recipe for war. 

If another man takes it into his 
head to build ships, you must fall up- 
on him at once : burn his ships—burn 
his towos—burn him! What right 
had he with ships? Make him beg 
pardon for his impertinence ; and, if 
he will not, you know then that you 
may do what you please. It is un- 
lucky if he should prove such a nin- 
ney as to fall down, and cry pecavi, 
because then you must wait for a 
new excuse. 

Assure a people that their king is 
a fool or a rogue, and order them to 
take another. If they are tame 
enough to believe you, there is no 
help for the present; if not, thresh 
them into submission. And, in the 
other case—or if they really will put 
up with him—it is likely enough that 
the new man will not do all that you 
ask him; in which case, you have a 
good excuse for threshing him—and 
his people too. 

The boundary cause, which I no- 
ticed before, answers very well, un- 
der modifications which I have not 
yet treated of. 

For example : two of your neigh- 
bours have no right to be pleased 
with their own opinions about that 
matter. Desire them not to be pleas- 
ed—show them how they ought to 
be pleased. If they are unreasona- 
ble enough to think for themselves, 
attack them both—or one—as it may 
be most convenient, Or, order one 
to make a present to another of a 
river, or any thing else; and if he 
refuses, thresh him into it. 

Under this head, too, whenever 
you feel vourself particularly rich, or 
proud, or insolent, or out of humour ; 
or when you have been reading books 
—(you know the books that you 
must read, as well as I do, Mr. Edi- 
toz)—take a map and a pair of com- 
passes, and a pair of scales and a 
pair of scissors: cut the map into 
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pieces—toss the bits into the scales 
—and, having well noted the vacil- 
lations of the index, go to war. This 
method is called the Balance-of- 
Power system. The varieties are, 
that, instead of your doing this your- 
self, one, or two, or more, can join 
you: and this is called the Method 
of Alliances. 

The Method of Alliances is a pe- 
culiarly commendable one—because 
it is multiplicative, divergent, impli- 
cative, pre-post-retro- and intro-ac- 
tive, unfailing, eternal, aud infallible. 
Every man’s insult thus becomes 
your own: that is delightful. Three, 
four, five, or six, can unite against 
one—because that one is rich, or 
proud, or poor, or convenient. And 
as it is probable that you cannot all 
agree on these and other matters, the 
beauty of it—to come—is, that you 
and your allies can all quarrel and 
go to loggerheads in ones, twos, 
threes, or any other number, and in 
any way that is most agreeable. 

These are complicated methods ; 
they require time, ingenuity, trouble. 
There is an easier one. You get a 
tailor to make a flag—it shall be 
white, if you like that colour—with 
a few bits of blue or red rag; he 
tacks on some letters to it (‘ Nec 
pluribus impar” will do as well as 
any thing else), and puts a great, stu- 
pid, staring face upon it, copied from 
the sign of the Sun, at the alehouse 
over the way. Another gentleman 
takes another piece of cloth—but his 
is blue. His tailor makes other let- 
ters, with white rags; upoa which 
you become raging mad—fall to 
work, and burn ships and towns— 
march, besiege, countermarch, and 
make people wonder “ what is come 
over you.” And when you are 
tired, you sit down again under your 
sign of the Sun ;—and so did Joshua. 

But there is ene reason and motive 
which it is quite disgraceful to me 
to have forgotten so long—seeing 
that it can never, by any possibility, 
be wanting. This is the reason to 
which 1 formerly alluded—* Be- 
cause ;” the Roman reason: plain, 
simple, unaffected ‘* Because’’—vul- 
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garly esteemed the lady’s reason 
or the reason without reason—or the 
children’s reason, when they squall 
—the reason of not knowing why. 
The gentleman who lived under the 
sign of the Sun understood it well ; 
and the canaille, canards, and ca- 
naur, were dammed or undammed 
accordingly. This is, however, but 
a species under the generic causes in 
which kings delight—penny trum. 
pets, gingerbread and _ rattles, + o 
wanting “to have the moon in my 
own hand.” F 

In the polite or civil method (I 
am sorry, Mr. Editor, that my logic 
is not very well arranged), the fol- 
lowing is an approved recipe: One 
fool or rogue sticks a white rose in 
his button-hole ; another rogue o; 
fool sticks a red one. Which is the 
greatest rogue, fool, or both, nobody 
cares; but which rose proves reddest, 
it becomes shortly difficult to say: 
and this is good for a century or two. 

A very pretty little private war 
can be manufactured, in the polite or 
civil method, by taking care to have 
the force all on one side ; because, in 
this case, you can stop whenever you 
like. For example: Your people 
need not believe in God unless they 
choose ; but they must not believe in 
him the wrong way. And so on, 
for the various reasons I insinuated 
formerly—and others, make war on 
them—exterminate them. 

I thought that I had discovered 
the best of all the reasons, when I 
showed you how you could never 
want one, by following the example 
of the gentleman under the sign o! 
the Sun, “as above.”—* Oh, me- 
mory, thou fond deceiver!” If a 
gentleman should write you a letter, 
and forget to put three etceteras to 
your name, it is a justifiable cause 
war. “And are etceteras nothing!" 
Indeed, my worthy Antient Pistol, 
they are a good deal. ‘There are, in 
most cases, a good many efceteras, 
besides the declared one, for which 
nations amuse themselves in this 
manner. To goto war for etceteras 
alone, and for even one single naked 
etcetera, I hold to be a case deserve 
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ing record. You will find it all, if 
vou will look in the right place. I am 
not jesting, good Mr. Editor. If you 
do not know where to look, drop me 
a line—as the people say—and 1 will 
tell you. What, Sir! do you expect 
me to give you an abridgement of 
the Universal History ? 

If people have no right to live who 
will not believe that bread is beef and 
wine—or who shave their heads, and 
cultivate their whiskers—so are those 
unfit to go on breathing who admire 
the sun and moon—love to sit down 
round a large fire—look at the ends 
of their noses till they see them burn 
blue—carve great figure-heads, like 
those iu his Majesty’s dock-yards, 
but, instead of sticking them on their 
ships, put them up in their houses. 
This, however, depends on circum- 
stances. Some people may put up 
those figure-heads in their houses: 
others must not. If you ask me the 


reason why, “pon honour,” Mr. 
Editor, I cannot tell you. 

Be that matter as it may, this is a 
valid, justifiable, laudable, praise- 


worthy, noble, and glorious cause for 
war— etiam ad internecionem”— 
(Ladies, this does not mean interna- 
tional)—particularly if the figure- 
heads have gold ear-rings or diamond 
eyes, 

[t is a general rule, that you ought 
to make war upon all people that do 
not choose to speak your language, 
which is the only one fit for a gen- 
ileman ;—and, for similar reasons, on 
ill people that sit cross-legged, which 
's a base and tailorish method—or on 
people who are so affectionate, that 
they do what the poets only talk of 
—viz, refuse to survive those whom 
they loved—or who, in any way, 
mode, or manner, differ from you in 
customs—as your custums can be the 
only right ones. Particularly, this is 
necessary, when there is any thing to 
he gained by it ; otherwise, you may 
pause, or wait till you do not know 
what to do with your spare money 
and your spare people. 

Spare people, as I told you before, 
are always a good reason for war ; 
partly because you do not know what 
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to do with them, partly because they 
are apt to get riotous; just as they 
do when they are too well off, or not 
well off enough ; for either condition 
answers, 

If the nations that deal in figure- 
heads are proper objects for war, so 
are those which have no figure-heads 
—which do not know where they 
came from, or whither they are go- 
ing—or which talk of Somebody that 
lives beyond the Great Mountaia. 
If they have no diamonds and gold, 
they may have land, which does as 
well. Those are good subjects, be- 
cause you can make war ms, kill 
a good many men, and save your 
own gunpowder. You can sell them 
guppowder, for example, and then 
they will kill each other, which saves 
trouble ;—or bad guns, and then they 
will kill themselves ;—or make them 
a present of the smallpox, or of rum 
—and then you step in, kill the rest, 
and seize their lands. 

It is convenient to possess so ma- 
ny resources; and it is out of my 
great kinduess for kings and people, 
that I have laboured—for three whole 
hours, upon my honour, Mr. Editor, 
—to rake them up; though I have 
missed the half, as it is. 

But this you may depend on, Mr. 
Editor—war is the only science : 


** To give a young gentleman right education, 
The army’s the only good school in the nation ;”’ 


and so the more reasons we have for 
commencing it, always ready, the 
better. 

The man who reads is always a 
doubtful character. Many a brave 
officer has been spoiled by books. 
There shall be no book-men in my 
regiment, if that happy time (when [ 
have one) ever comes.—The little I 
do in this way is by stealth, under 
the rose. We get on, indeed, pret- 
ty well in this matter—no learning 
to be ashamed of. Only see, Sir! 
There was a dispute, the other day, 
between Captain Jones and one of 
our young cornets, about S. P. Q. R. 
Bets ran high ; a good many dozens 
were staked on both sides ; and they 
were obliged to call upon me to set- 
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tle it. Not one of them, Sir, knew 
that it meant ‘ Si peu que rien!” 
These are fellows, Sir, that will ne- 
ver flinch before a bayonet. 

T really must give in, however— 
for it is getting late. But, Lord bless 
you, Mr, Editor! I have not half 
done yet—though I will have mercy 
on you. But are not all these good 
and valid reasons for going to war? 
Old Fifteen has many more reasons 
than Young Fifteen, whatever Lady 
Mary may think ; and he shows his 
sense in keeping a good stock. 

** And they do not know what 
they have gained when it is over,” 
says her Ladyship. Indeed! they 
kuow that pretty well. Honour and 
glory, to be sure—is not that some- 
thing? And have not I got a pre- 
mium for a musket-ball through my 
elbow ?—and half-pay, besides ?— 
though I cannot say much for that. 
And have they not got more colo- 
nies than they can manage or de- 
fend ?—and more debts than they 
can pay?—and more men to dis- 
charge than they know what to do 
with 2—and statues and monuments? 
—and Peace? Have not they got 
Peace, Mr. Editor ?—Beautiiul, ol- 
ive-branched, white-robed, cornuco- 
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piad Peace and Plenty! Quartern 
loaves, like blackberries, on every 
hedge—ditches overflowing with por- 
ter and ale ! 

And plenty of grumbling, too, I 
can tell you. And this is the reason 
why they want war .again. I tell 
you, Mr. Editor, it is the natural, 
proper, just, and necessary state of 
man. Old Fifteen is a cleverer fel- 
low than they take him for. It will 
be time, indeed, for him to die when 
he comes to fourscore ; there will be 
nothing left for lim to do—nothing 
wise and rational, at least. The Mil- 
lenium may come as soon as it likes: 
when that day arrives, I shall be re- 
duced, for one, that is certain. There 
will be no living in the world, Sir; 
it will no longer be the place for a 
gentleman and a man of honour, 
Adieu to the Eleventh Dragoons ! 
Nature will expire: the stars will 
burn blue, I am sure ; the moon will 
be eclipsed; comets’ tails will grow 
a mile long; peace and the devil 
will shake hands ; and we shall have 
nothing to do but to lounge about in 
amaranthine bowers—which, I take 
it, is very dull work. I hate coun- 
try quarters. 





MY ROBIN 


ORE than thirteen years ago, as 

. I was weeding among my flow- 

ers, a young robin, whose breast was 
speckled, not yet red, hopped nearer 
and nearer to me by degrees, and 
looked, with a longing eye, at the 
worms, which my removal of the 


earth exposed to view. Impelled by 
hunger, and scarcely of an age to 
supply its own wants, at length it 
ventured to come near my hand, and 
seized a worm. I hepe I may be 
pardoned if I, afterwards, at different 
times, laid a worm in its way. On 
the principle of its being the inten- 
tion of Providence that red-breasts 
should eat worms, I unquestionably 
may ; but whether it were the inten- 
tion of Providence that I should 
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sacrifice the one for the benefit of 
the other, may perhaps admit of a 
doubt. 

My bird was now my constant at- 
tendant in the place where first we 
met, and I pretended to weed when 
weeds no longer grew there. At 
first I fed it with the aliment nature 
designed for it; but I soon substitut- 
ed crumbs of bread, This was in 
autumn, Winter approached ; [ had 
two sticks fixed upright, and a third 
laid across for a perch, Here my 
robin awaited my coming into the 
garden. Crumbs were always in my 
hand; they were laid near the perch; 
then more and more distant from it, 
then at my fect; still my bird fed 
without fear. I then held out my 
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open hand with the crumbs upon it ; 
this was making rather too free ; my 
bird flew up for each crumb it took, 
but would not remain on my hand. 
By this time its plumage was perfect ; 
its back and wings were of the shin- 
ing brown, and its breast of the orange 
red of its species, 

I shall ever have greater faith in 
St. Valentine than 1 have in some 
other saints, since it is under his 
auspices that birds ure said to pair ; 
for, on entering my garden on St. 
Valentine’s day, I saw two robins sit- 
ting on the perch. I now perceived, 
for the first time, that my bird was a 
female ; her breast not being of quite 
so deep a colour as that of her com- 
panion, and her aspect not being so 
fierce, 

Our acquaintance continued on the 
accustomed footing till the beginning 
of August, when I was absent for a 
month, On my return I found my 
poor bird reduced to skin and feath- 
ers; the season had been dry, and 
worms scarce. She flew instantly to 
my hand, and, having eaten a few 
crumbs, without the ceremony of re- 
treating, she filled her beak, and flew 
iuto a neighbouring hedge, where her 
young brood, escaped from the nest, 
but unable to procure their own sub- 
sistence, were crying for food, Aware 
of the necessities of the case, I re- 
mained while she made as many trips 
as satisfied her offspring, and she 
continued to supply them from my 
haad till they were no longer under 
the care of their parent. 

In the ensuing winter my robin 
had to suffer a persecution which 
would cither have destroyed her, or 
driven her from the spot, if I had uot 
come forward as her champion. 1 
frequently laid her crumbs on the 
outside of a wincow, which bad 
weather obliged me to shut imme- 
diately. Ifere she was always pur- 
sued, with great ferocity, by a bird 
of her own species, Both birds re- 
cognised in me the protector of my 
feathered friend; if 1 remained at 
the window she ate in security, and 
the aggressor took to its wings ; if I 
retired she flew away in terror, and 
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her enemy took possession of the 
field. This affords some illustration 
of the vulgar notion that the red- 
breasts of two years old kill those of 
one. Nor are redbreasts the only 
enemies which the redbreasts have 
to fear; for, if they are murderers, 
sparrows are daring robbers, ‘These 
would not have injured her person ; 
but I was equally obliged to stand 
guard over her provisions, which 
they would have devoured very 
quietly, while they were obliging her 
to stand at a distance. 

Years have rolled away; my 
robin’s perch has fallen, and a more 
domestic intercourse has been es- 
tablished between myself and her. 
The room through which I pass to 
my drawing-room has a window to 
the ground, and near to this grows a 
magnificent variegated holly, of six- 
ty years standing. This holly has 
been the perch of my bird. Here she 
has sat, watching for me as I might 
pass through the room ; from this she 
has flown in at the window, to feast 
on crumbs placed in a small tray on 
the carpet ; and to this she has re- 
treated, when satisfied, to warble a 
sweet song of thanks for my bounty. 
Never has she been absent, summet 
or winter, except while she was sit- 
ting on her eggs. 

When hunger was pressing, and I 
did not immediately attend to its 
call, she would fly to one of the win- 
dows of my drawing-room, and stretch 
up her little neck to ask for bread. 
It this did not attract my eye, she 
applied to my ear, by hitting her 
beak against the glass; and when 
she knew she had succeeded, by my 
rising from my seat, she flew back to 
the window of the holly tree, by which 
alone she was admitted. The win- 
dow opened, she flew through the 
room, turned the angle of the door- 
way which led to the drawing-room, 
and perched ou the table, at which I 
sat, within a few inches of my hand. 
On this table stood her tray. She 
fed while I sat close to her; then 
hopped round the room, inspected 
the crevices of the wainscot, and flew — 
out by the way she came. 


- 
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My bird became—as all redbreasts 
are, and as some animals which are 
not redbreasts are—a persecutor in 
her turn. She was extremely tena- 
cious of the inviolability of her own 
territories. No other robin dared to 
approach her window, except once, 
when the ground was covered with 
snow, the window open, and the own- 
er not on guard, a poor starved fel- 
low-creature ventured into her draw- 
room. She pursued it with the same 
ferocity with which she had former- 
ly been pursued; the frightened 
stranger, not aware of the opposition 
it would meet with from the glass, 
which my bird was well acquainted 
with, beat itself against the windows, 
and would probably have been the 
victim of its intrusion, if I bad not 
rescucd it by taking it iv my hand, 

The mate of my robin was an ex- 
ception to this general animosity. I 
have frequently seen her, before she 
had finished her meal, take the larg- 
est cruinb on the tray, and put it into 
his mouth, as he stood waiting for it, 
at a little distance from the window; 
and I have heard her call him, and 
seen him come to help himself, if the 
crumbs were on the outside. To her 
offspring she was not so indulgent. 
She fed them from her table while 
her care was necessary, and she has 
brought them to the holly tree to 
shorten her journeys; but when a 
fine stout young bird would have re- 
mained in its vicinity, she has chased 
it away, 

Such has been my acquaintance 
with my bird, during upwards of 
thirteen years; and, at the end of 
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this time, her eye and her plumage 
were not less bright, nor her wings 
and her feet less active. I have dread- 
ed the season of her moulting, when 
the feathers of her neck and breast 
were reduced to rags, and those of 
her tail dropped off, one by one, till 
no tail was left; and I have dreaded 
severe frosty nights, lest she should 
not be able to survive the cold ; but 
still my bird always appeared in the 
morning. 

During the frost of the last week 
of the last mouth, my bird was my 
torment, by being continually at my 
window, beseeching me to let her in; 
and when admitted, I had great dif- 
ficulty in driving her out. She want- 
ed shelter, and endeavoured to elude 
all my attempts to force her to the 
open window. This was exceeding- 
ly painful to me; but I considered 
that nature had formed her for the 
open air, and I had formerly found 
robius dead in the morning, after 
having been permitted to shelter in 
the house for the night. 

Sunday, the 29th of January, came, 
and with it athaw. My bird came 
and fed as usual, and I saw her no 
more, 

I never pass through the outer 
room without looking at her window. 
I never hear a leaf fall against my 
window, without raising my eyes to- 
wards it. I open that by which she 
was accustomed to enter, which 
opeuing was the signal for her to fly 
to it, if she was not already posted 
in her watch tower, the holly, It is 
in vain—my bird is gone for ever 
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SECOND cdition of this very 
miscellaneous and amusing work 
having been demanded, the author 
has not shown himself ungrateful for 
the public favour, but has, on the 
contrary, redoubled his efforts to 


DOINGS.* 


make it still more worthy of popu: 


larity than the first. New plates 
have been added, with new contri- 
butions on their various subjects, 
from admired writers; and some of 
the topics already illustrated have 
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also received farther illustrations, 
which greatly increase the general 
interest and.effect. There is some- 
thing in these volumes to gratify 
every taste, many as are the tastes of 
mankind ; and the grave, the gay, the 
pathetic, the humorous, the enter- 
taining, and the instructive, lose none 
of their charms and value by being 
placed in juxtaposition, together with 
Mr. Dagley’s excellent inventions, 
mutually shedding a light on and re- 
ceiving a light from each other. 

As an example of the novelties in- 
troduced, we shall take the Picture 
of Death and the Warrior, which has 
been written to in a very fine man- 
ner by graceful Feeling, Genius, 
Talent, and Wit. It represents an 
armed knight issuing from his tent to 
battle; a fair lady is tying her scarf 
on his arm, but Death is placing the 
helm upon his head. Upon this 
the muse of Mrs. Hemans has pour- 
ed forth the following affecting and 
melodious strain :— 


‘«* Ay, warrior, arm! and wear thy plume 
On a proud and fearless brow ! 

1 am the lord of the lonely tomb, 
And a mightier one than thou ! 


Bid thy soul’s love farewell, young chief! 
Bid her a long farewell ! 

Like the morning’s dew shall pass that grief— 
Thou comest with me to dwell ! 


Thy bark may rush through the foaming deep, 
Thy steed o’er the breezy hill; 

But they bear thee on to a place of sleep, 
Narrow, and cold, and still !” 


‘ Was the voice I heard thy voice, O Death? 
And is thy day so near ? 

Then on the field shall my life’s last breath 
Mingle with Victory’s cheer ! 


Kanners shall float, with the trumpet’s note, 
Above me as I die; 

And the palm-tree wave o’er my noble grave, 
Under the Syrian sky. 


High hearts shall burn in the royal hall, 
When the minstrel names that spot ; 
And the eyes I love shall weep my fall-- 
Death ! Death! I fear thee not.” ~ 


‘ Warrior, thou bearest a haughty heart, 
But I can bend its pride ! 
How shouldst thou know that thy soul will 
part 
In the hour of Victory’s tide ? 


It may be far from thy steel-clad bands, 
That I shall make thee mine ; 
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It may be lone on the desert-sands, 
Where men for fountains pine ! 


It may be deep amidst heavy chains, 
In some strong Paynim hold— 

I have slow dull steps and lingering pains, 
Wherewith to tame the bold!’ 


* Death ! Death! I go to a doom unblest 
If this indeed must be! 

But the Cross is bound upon my breast, 
And I may not shrink for thee! 


Sound, clarion, sound !—for my vows are given 
To the cause of the holy shrine; 

I bow my soul to the will of Heaven, 
O Death ! and not to thine !’” 


By the side of this effusion is a 
worthy compeer ; a beautiful and 
elevated composition from the pen 


of L. E. L, 


* It came upon the morning wind 
One loud and thrilling tone, 

And distant hills sent forth their voice,— 
The trumpet-call was blown. 


And sterner grew each stately brow 
As that war-blast pass’d by, 

And redder grew each warrior cheek, 
Brighter each warrior eye. 


But other cheeks grew pale to hear, 
And other eyes grew dim ; 

Woman shares not man’s battle joy,— 
That joy is all for him. 


The same blast lights the glance of flame, 
Darkens the martial frown, 

At which a woman’s rose-lip fades— 
At which her heart sinks down. 


Proudly that trumpet sweeps thy hills, 
Land of the sword and shrine ; 

It calls the soldier of the Cross 
To fight for Palestine. 


It roused one tent, which stood apart 
Within the barrier made Pa 

By many a green and creeping shrub, 
And one tall palm-tree’s shade. 


It roused a warrior and his bride— 
His bride ! What doth she there ? 

Oh, rather ask, when led by love, 
What will not woman dare ? 


Said I her timid nature was 
Like her cheek’s timid hue ? 
But fearful though that nature be, 
She hath her courage too. 


Go ask the fever couch, the cell 
Of guilt : she hath no part 

In courage of the head and hand, 
She hath that of the heart. 


“Tis this has sooas that gentle one 


From her fair Provence bower, 
Where in her husband’s halls she dwelt, 
Nursed like a lovely flower. 
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That trumpet-call, it roused them both 
From a sweet dream of home,— 

Roused him to hopes that with such sound 
To gallant spirits come. 


And she,—at least she hid the fears 
That clouded her fair brow ; 

Her prayers had guarded him in fight, 
Might they not guard him now 


She armed him, though her trembling hand 
Shook like a leaf the while ;— 

The battle had his onward glance, 
But she his lingering smile. 


She brought the blue and broidered scarf, 
Her colours for his breast ; 

But what dark dreary shape has brought 
His helm and plumed crest ? 


Fell shade! they see, they heed, thee not, 
Thou of the noiseless wing ; 

The viewless shaft, the sudden.call,— 
O Death, here is thy sting ! 


The lips would close in pious hope, 
The eyes in willing sleep, 

But for the tears, the bitter tears, 
That love is left to weep. 


Tis evening, and the blood-red west 
Has not so deep a red, 

As hath that slaughter-field, where lic 
The dying and the dead. 


’Tis midnight, and the clang of stecl, 
e human shout and cry, 
Are silent as if sleep and peace 
Were upon earth and sky. 


The strife is past like other storms, 
Soldier and chief are gone, 

Yet lightly falls a woman’s step— 
What doth she there alone? 


Tis she ! the Provence Rose ; oh, well 
Such name beseems her now ! 

The pale and stony dead around 
Wear not more ghastly brow. 


Woe for her seareh—too soon she finds 
Her valiant knight laid low ; 

Thou fatal helm, thou hast betrayed 
His head to the life-blow. 


One blasting gaze—one loud wild shriek — 
She sinks upon his breast : 

O Death ! thou hast been merciful,— 
For both, both are at rest.” 
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But not those whispered words alone 
Arrest the maiden’s ear, 

A prouder strain—a loftier tone, 
Awakes the throb of fear ! 


They hear the war-notes on the gale. 
Before the tent they stand, 

His form is clad in glittering mail, 
The sword is'in his hand ; 

Her scarf around his arm is twined, 
For love’s remembering spell— 

Ah ! would that kindred skill could bind 
The links of life as well ! 


The battle steed is waiting nigh, 
Nor brooks his lord’s delay ! 

And eager troops are trampling by, 
And wave their banners gay.* 

Nor boding dream, nor bitter care, 
In that proud host are found, 

While echoing through the startled air 
The cheerful trumpets sound. 


The maid, with mingled pride and grief 
Faint hopes and withering fears, 

Still gazes on the gallant chief 
Through dim impassioned tears. 

He sees but Victory’s golden wreath 
And Love’s unfading flame, 

Nor thinks how soon the form of Death 
May cross the path of fame! 


* A last farewell—a last embrace, 
And now for glory’s plain!’ 

Those parting accents left a trace 
Of frenzy on her brain. 

And when the warrior’s helm was brought 
To crown his forehead fair, 

Alas! the shuddering maiden thought 
*Twas Death that placed it there!” 


The last illustration is by Mr. 
Thomas Hood, whose Whims and 
Oddities have set all the world “a 
laughing,” and whose National 
Tales are becoming quite national. 
It is entitled The Volunteer, and is 
a.very whimsical and diverting flight 
away from the solemn and touching 


‘* °T was in that memorable year 
France threaten’d to put off in 
Flat-bottom’d boats, intending eacli 
To be a British coffin,— 

To make sad widows of our wives, 
And every babe an orphan. 


When coats were made of scarlet cloaks. 


The next piece is descriptive of 
the scene, and does credit to the 
talent of Mr. D. L. Richardson (the 
author of a pretty volume of Sonnets, 
of which a little fairy edition has 
lately been published). 


“« The warrior’s soul is kindling now 
With wildly-blending fires, 

He fondly breathes each raptured vow 
That faithful love inspires ; 


And heads were dredged with flour,— 
I listed in the Tailor’s Corps 

Against the battle hour ; 

A perfect volunteer,—for why ? 

I brought my ‘ will and power.’ 


One dreary day, a day of dread, 
Like Cato’s, overcast,— 

About the hour of six (the morn 
And I were breaking fast,)— 

There came a loud and sudden sound 
That struck me all aghast ! 
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A dismal sort of morning roll 
That was not to be eaten ; 
Although it was no skin of mine, 
But parchment that was beaten, 
I felt tatooed through all my flesh 
Like any Otaheitan. 


My jaws with utter dread enclosed 

The morsel I was munching, 

And terror lock’d them up so tight, 

My very teeth went crunching 

All through my bread and tongue at once, 
Like sandwich made at lunching. 


My hand that held the teapot fast, 
Suffen’d, but yet unsteady, 

Kept pouring, pouring, pouring o’er, 
The cup in one long eddy, 

Till both my hose were mark’d with fea, 
As they were mark’d already. 


I felt my visage turn from red 
To white—from cold to hot, 
But it was nothing wonderful 
My colour changed I wot, 
For, like some variable silks, 
I felt that I was shot. 


And looking forth with anxious eye 
From my snug upper story, 

I saw our melancholy corps 

Going to beds all gory ; 

The pioneers seem’d very loath 

To axe the way to glory. 


The captain march’d as mourners mafch 
The ensign too seem’d lagging, 

And many more, although they were 
No ensigns, took to flagging ; 

Like corpses in the Serpentine, 
Methought they wanted dragging. 


But while I watch’d, the thought of Death 
Came like a chilly gust, 

And lo! I shut the window down, 

With very little lust 

To join so many marching men 

That soon might be March dust. 


Quoth I, ‘ Since Fate ordains it so, 
Our coast the foe must land on ;’ 


I felt warm beside the fire 

I cared not to abandon ; 

And homes and hearths are always things 
That patriots make a stand on. 


* The fools that fight abroad for home,” 
Thought I, ‘ may get a wrong one ; 
Let those who have no homes at all 
Go battle for a long one.’ 

The mirror here confirmed me this 
Reflection by a strong one. 


For there, where I was wont to shave 
And deck me like Adonis, 

There stood the leader of our foes, 
With vultures for his cronies, 

No Corsican, but Death himself, 

The Bony of all Bonies. 


A horrid sight it was, and sad, 
To see the grisly chap 

Put on my crimson livery, 

And then begin to clap 

My helmet on—Ah, me! it felt 
Like any felon’s cap! 


My plume seem’d borrow’d from a hearse, 
An undertaker’s crest ; 

My epaulettes like coffin plates ; 

My belt so heavy press’d, 

Four pipeclay cross-roads secm’d to lie 
At once upon my breast. 


My brazen breastplate only lack’d 

A little heap of salt 

To make me like a corpse full dress’d, 
Preparing for the vault, 

To set up what the poets call 

My everlasting halt. 


This funeral show inclined me quite 
To peace :—and here I am! 

Whilst better Lions go to war, 
Enjoying with the Lamb 

A lengthen’d life, that might have been 
A Martial epigram.”’ 


With this clever jeu d’esprit we 
must conclude. 





BUCKINGHAM’S MESOPOTAMIA.* 


FPMIUIS is a book exceedingly rich 

in almost every topic that can 
gratify public curiosity. There are 
personal adventures, description of 
singular manners and extraordinary 
countries, geographical information, 
industrious historical research, with 
full accounts of numerous places of 


the greatest classical and scriptural 
interest. We think we cannot do 
better than give a few extracts. 

At Aleppo, Mr. Buckingham made 
an arrangement for travelling to Mar- 
din and Mousul, on the Tigris, with a 
small caravan, formed by a merchant 
of the latter city; and, in order to 
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enable himto avoid the exactions im- 
posed upon Frank or European 
travellers, by the governors at the 
different stations on the road, it was 
agreed that he should assume the ap- 
pearance and language of an Arab, 
and conform in all things to the di- 
rections of Hadjee-Abdel Rackman, 
the master of the caravan. 
** My dress and arms,” he says, 
“‘ were like those of Hadjee Abdel 
Ateef, a young man of twenty-five, 
who had accompanied his venerable 
uncle on the pilgrimage. The for- 
mer consisted of the blue-cloth sher- 
val, jubla, and kemish, of the Arab 
costume; a large overhanging tar- 
boosh, or red cap, falling over the 
neck and shoulders behind ; a white 
muslin turban, and a red silk sash: 
the latter, of a Damascus sabre, a 
Turkish musket, small carbine, and 
istols, with ammunition for cach. 
he conveniences borne on my own 
horse were, a pipe and tobacco bag, 
a metal drinking cup, a pocket com- 
pass, memorandum books and ink- 
stand on one side of a pair of small 
khovidj, or Eastern travelling bags ; 
and on the other, the maraboot, or 
chain-fastenings, and irons for secur- 
ing the horse, by spiking him at 
night to the earth, on plains where 
there are no shrubs or trees. A small 
Turkey carpet, which was to serve 
for bed, for table, and for prayers ; 
and a woollen cloak for a coverlid 
during the cold nights, in which we 
should have to repose on the ground, 
without covering or shelter, were 
rolled up behind the seat of the sad- 
dle with straps; and my equipment 
for any length of route, was thus 
thought to be complete. The sup- 
plies I had taken with me for the 
journey, included a bill of exchange 
for six hundred piastres (then about 
1002. sterling) on a merchant at Bag- 
dad; and nearly two thousand pias- 
tres in small gold coin, which, with 
such papers as I considered of ‘im- 
portance to me, I carried concealed 
in one girdle round my waist, called, 
by the people, a khumnir, aud gene- 
rally used for this purpose, as it 
cannot be lost or taken from a tra- 
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veller, without his being absolutely 
stripped.” 

The route, at the first setting out 
from Aleppo, lay nearly north, along 
the eastern bank of the little inland ri- 
ver upon which Aleppo is built. The 
country, at the slight distance from 
the river, is barren. At one of the 
sources of the river, which the cara- 
van reached about sunset, several 
winding streams, all rising from the 
the same spring, watered a small 
hollow plain, upon which was en- 
camped a horde of Turcomans, the 
tents of which people are readily dis- 
tinguished from those of the Arabs, 
Atashort remove, one of the villages 
of Okterecn presented specimens 
(as we presume) of that description 
of architecture which has been call- 
ed Cyclopian ; and the extract which 
we shall make, beside this and seve- 
ral other curious particulars, com- 
prises one of the many testimonials, 
which are now daily springing up, 
in vindication of the calumniated nar- 
ratives of Bruce. It is an easy, and 
now common-place criticism, to talk 
of travellers’ lies ; for nothing is more 
within the reach of those who sce 
nothing, and know nothing, than to 
dispute the veracity of all whose ex- 
perience is wider than their own! 

“Our course had been nearly 
north, throughuut the whole of the 
preceding day, but it now bent to- 
wards the northeast in pursuing 
which direction we reached, in an 
hour after setting out, a village called 
Oktereen. There was a smaller one, 
about a mile to the north of it, which 
bore the same name, and both were 
at this moment inhabited by peasauts 
who cultivated rich corn lands on a 
fine red soil, and of great extent. 
The style of building in both of these 
villages, like that of the ruined ones 
we had already passed, was remark- 
able, each separate dwelling having a 
high pointed dome of unburnt bricks, 
raised on a square fabric of stone; 
so that, at a little distance, they re- 
sembled a cluster of bee-hives on 
square pedestals, 

“In the village through which we 
passed, was a khan or caravanserai 
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of Mohammedan construction, and 
good masonry, though now seldom 
resorted to by travellers. Near it 
was a high round eminence, enclosed 
by a circular wall, formed of very 
large masses of unhewn stone, rude- 
ly put together without cement. This 
is called the Castle, but over all the 
hill there appear no other vestiges of 
building than this, which I should 
consider to be a work of the very 
earliest ages of antiquity. The stones 
are, in general, much too large to be 
moved by mere manual labour, esti- 
mating the strength of man at its 
present standard; and yet one would 
conceive, that if the people, by whom 
they were placed here, used the aid 
of any instruments for that purpose, 
they would also have hewn them in- 
to regular forms, for additional 
strength. But, like most other works 
of ancient labour, the very simplici- 
ty of their construction excites pro- 
blems the most difficult of solution. 

“Near the foot of the hill, are 
deep wells, _ containing excellent 
water, of which we drank, as we 
passed, from the pitchers of some 
women of the neighbourhood. The 
vessels used by them are broad at 
the bottom, narrow at the top, and 
about two feet high, with a thick 
handle on each side, They are all 
of copper, tinned within and without; 
nor did we see a single vessel of 
earthenware among them, The dress 
of the females was mostly of blue 
cotton cloth ; some of the younger 
girls were pretty, aud all had fairer 
and more raddy complexions than 
we had lately been accustomed to 
see, 

“From hence, the high range of 
Mount ‘Taurus was visible on our 
left, to the north-west, and seemed to 
he nearly in a live with our route, or 
'o run in a north-east and south-west 
direction. Many of its rugged sum- 
mits were covered with snow ; and 
trom their appearance, as they inter- 
cepted our horizon but slightly in 
that quarter, it was evident that our 
awn level was also a very elevated one. 

“While halting at the well of 
Oktereen, there came to drink an ass 
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of our own caravan, who had lost 
from the thickest part of his thighs 
behind, between the knee and the 
tail, at least an English pound of 
flesh from each, and yet still walked 
freely, without any apparent suffer- 
ing. The blood remained clotted in 
streams below the wounds; and, on 
inquiry, it appeared that he had been 
torn in this manner, only two nights 
before, by a hyzna, while the cara- 
van was encamped at Hailan, a‘few 
hours’ distance from Aleppo. Bruce’s 
account of the Abyssinians cutting 
steaks from a live ox, sewing up the 
wound, and driving the beast on his 
journey, had always, until now, ap- 
peared to me difficult of belief; not 
from.the cruelty of the act, for that 
would weigh but little with people of 
their character, but from my con- 
ceiving that no animal could, after 
being so treated, pursue its march. 
Here, however, I saw before me a 
similar fact, one which I confess sur- 
prised me, but to which I could not 
refuse credence, as it was confirmed 
by the evidence of my senses. 

“In pursuing our way across the 
plains, we passed a party of husband- 
men gathering in the harvest, the 
greater portion of the grain being 
now fully ripe. They plucked up 
the corn by the roots, instead of 
reaping it, a practice often spoken of 
in the Scriptures, though reaping 
seems to be made the earliest and 
most frequent mention of. On see- 
ing the caravan, one of the labourers 
ran from his companions, aud, ap- 
proaching us, danced, stood on bis 
hands, with his feet aloft in the air, 
and gave other demonstrations of joy, 
when he presented us with an ear of 
corn and a flower, as an offering of 
the first fruits of the year; another 
remnant also of a very ancient usage 
in the “wave offering” of the sheaf 
and the car of corn, commanded to 
the Israelites by Moses, We returned 
for it a handful of paras, or small tn 
coin, and answered the shout of joy 
which echoed from the field, by ac- 
clamations from the caravan.” 

“Lake Orfah is consecrated to 
the patriarch Abraham, and like that 
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of El Bedawee at Tripoly, on the 
coast of Syria, is filled with an in- 
credible number of fine carp, some 
of which are two feet in length, and 
of a proportionate thickness. As the 
water in which they float is beauti- 
fully transparent, they are seen to 
great advantage ; and it is an act of 
charity, as well as of diversion, for 
the visitors there to purchase vege- 
table leaves and scatter them on the 
surface, by which the fish are col- 
lected literally in heaps. As they 
are forbidden to be caught or mo- 
lested, they multiply exceedingly ; 
and I certainly do not exaggerate in 
estimating their present number 
throughout the whole of the canal, 
and the smaller stream, at twenty 
thousand at least : and their numbers 
are constantly on the increase, it be- 
ing regarded as a sacrilege of the 
most unpardonable kind, for any one 
to use them as food.” 

During the journey from the plain 
of Sinjar, by Romoila to Mousul, 
the caravai; was afflicted with a 
dreadful drought. Its arrival at wa- 
ter gives rise to a most animated 
scene, which is well described by 
Mr. Buckingham. 

“It was near midnight when we 
reached a marshy ground, in which 
a clear stream was flowing along, 
through beds of tall and thick rushes, 
but so hidden by these, that the noise 
of its flow was heard long before the 
stream itself could be seen. From 
the length of the march, and the ex- 
hausting heat of the atmosphere, 
even at night, the horses were ex- 
ceedingly thirsty. Their impatient 
restlessness, evinced by their tramp- 
ing, neighing, and eager impatience 
to rush all to one particular point, 
gave us, indeed, the first indications 
of our approach to water, which was 
perceptible to their stronger scent 
long before it was even heard by us. 
On reaching the brink of this stream, 
for which purpose we had been for- 
cibly turned aside, by the ungovern- 
able fury of the animals, to the south- 
ward of our route, the banks were 
found to be so high above the surface 
ef the water, that the horses could 


not reach it to drink. Some, more 
impatient than the rest, plunged them. 
selves and their riders at once into 
the current, and, after being led 
swimming to a less elevated part of 
the bank, over which they could 
mount, were extricated with consi- 
derable difficulty ; while two of the 
horses of the caravan, who were 
more heavily laden than the others, 
by carrying the baggage as well as 
the persons of their riders, were 
drowned, The stream was narrow, 
but deep, and had a soft muddy bot- 
tom, in which another of the horses 
became so fastly stuck, that he was 
suffocated in a few minutes. The 
camels marched patiently along the 
edge of the bank, as well as those 
persons of the caravan who were 
provided with skins and other ves- 
sels containing small supplies of wa- 
ter; but the horses could not, by all 
the power of their riders, be kept 
from the stream, any more than the 
crowd of thirsty pilgrims, who, many 
of them having no small vessels to 
dip up the water from the brook, 
followed the example of the impa- 
tient horses, and plunged at once in- 
to the current. For myself, I ex- 
perienced more difficulty than I can 
well describe, in keeping my own 
horse from breaking down the loose 
earth of the bank on which he stood, 
and plunging in with the others ; it 
being as much as all my strength of 
arm could accomplish to keep him 
back from the brink, while he tramp- 
ed, and snorted, and neighed, and 
reared himself erect on his hinder 
legs, to express the intensity of his 
suffering from thirst. An Indian fa- 
kir, who was of the hadjee’s party, 
being near me at this moment of my 
difficulty, and when I was deliberat- 
ing in my mind whether I should not 
risk less in throwing myself off my 
horse and letting him follow the bent 
of his desires, as I began to despair 
of mastering him much longer, took 
from me my tin drinking cup, which 
was a kind of circular and shallow 
basin, capable of holding only about 
a pint; this having two small holes 
in the sides for the purpose of sling- 
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ing it over the shoulders on the 
march, longer pieces of cord were 
fastened to the short ones before af- 
fixed to it, and having now dismount- 
ed, by letting go the bridle, and slid- 
ing back over the haunches of the 
horse while he was in one of his 
erect positions from rearing, we suc- 
ceeded in coaxing him into a mo- 
mentary tranquillity by the caresses 
and tender expressions which all 
Arab horses understand so well ; and 
with this shallow basin, thus slung in 
cords, we drew up from the stream 
as much as the vessel would hold, 
and in as quick succession as practi- 
cable. But even when full, the cup 
would hardly contain sufficient to 
moisten the horse’s mouth: and as, 
at some times, it came up only half 
full, and at others was entirely emp- 
tied by the impatience of the horse 
knocking it out of the giver’s hand, 
we let it down and drew it up, I am 
certain, more than a hundred times, 
till our arms were tired; and even 
then we had but barely satisfied our 
own thirst, and done nothing, com- 
paratively, to allay that of the poor 
animal, whose sufferings, in common 
with nearly all the others of the car- 
avan, were really painful to witness. 
This scene, which, amidst the obscu- 
rity of the night, the cries of the ani- 
mals, the shouting and quarrelling of 
the people, and the indistinct and 
perhaps exaggerated apprehensions 
of danger, from a totally unexpected 
cause, had assumed an almost awful 
character, lasted for upwards of an 
hour; and so intense was the first 
impulse of self-preservation, to allay 
the burning rage of thirst, that, dur- 
ing all this time, the Yezedis were 
entirely forgotten, and as absent from 
our thoughts as if they had never 
once been even heard of.” 

While at Mousul, Musul, or Mant- 
sul, Mr. Buckingham made an ex- 
cursion to the neighbouring ruins of 
acity which is held to have been 
that of ancient Nineveh : 


“We went from hence towards the 
north-east, and passing over a stone 
bridge of Mohammedan work, thrown 
across a small stream, which dis- 
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charges itself into the Tigris, came 
in about an hour to the principal 
mounds which are thought to mark 
the site of the ancient Nineveh. 

“There are four of these mounds. 
disposed in the forms of a square ; 
and these, as they show neither bricks, 
stones, nor other materials of build- 
ing, but are in many places over- 
grown with grass, resemble’ the 
mounds left by entrenchments and 
fortifications of ancient Roman 
camps. 

“The longest of these mounds 
runs nearly north and south, and con- 
sists of several ridges of unequal 
height, the whole appearing to ex- 
tend for four or five miles in length. 
There are thee other distinct 
mounds, which are all near to the 
river, and lie in the direction of east 
and west. The first of these, count- 
ing from the southward, is the one 
called “ Nebbé Yunus,” having a 
tomb on it, which is thought to con- 
tain the ashes of the prophet Jonas, 
and a small village collected round 
it; the next to the northward is call- 
ed Tal Hermoosh, which is not 
marked by any striking peculiarity ; 
and the third is the one we first as- 
cended, and which by way of dis- 
tinction, from its regularity and 
height, is called Tal Ninoa, or the 
Hill of Nineveh.” 

“ There are appearances of mounds 
and ruins extending for several miles 
to the southward, and still more dis- 
tinctly seen to the northward of this, 
though both are less marked than 
the mounds of the centre. The 
space between these is a level plain, 
over every part of the face of which, 
broken pottery, and the other usual 
debris of ruined cities, are seen scat- 
tered about. 

“Ifit were truce, as asserted by 
Strabo, and other early writers, that 
Nineveh was larger than Babylon, it 
might be considered to have beeu 
the largest city that ever existed in 
the world, and one might even credit 
the assertion, “ Nineveh was an ex- 
ceeding great city of three day’s 
journey,” not in circumference, as it 
has been assumed, but in length, 
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since Jonah did not begin to pro- 
claim the denunciations of God 
against it, until he had entered the 
city a day’s journey, which would 
then have bgen its further extreme, 
if three days only had been the ex- 
tent of its circuit. 

“But we are furnished with its 
actual dimensions in stadia, which 
evables us to compare how far its 
comparative magnitude was greater 
than that of Babylon, or not. Hero- 
dotus assigns to this last a square.of 
four hundred and eighty stadia, or a 
circumference of sixty miles, contain- 
ing fifteen miles for each of its sides, 
reckoning the stadium at its highest 
standard of eight to a mile. _Diodo- 
rus Siculus gives the dimensions of 
Nineveh as one hundred and fifty 
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stadia in length, aud ninety stadia ix 
breadth, or about nineteen miles in 
front along the river, and eleven and 
a quarter in breadth from the river 
to the mountains, estimating the 
stadium at the same standard of 
value. 

* There was, it is true, a greater 
length in the city of Nineveh; but 
from its more confined breadth, the 
space actually included within the 
limits given was somewhat less than 
that of Babylon. It may, however, 
be admitted to claim for itself a high- 
er antiquity, since the second great 
capital of the Assyrian empire did 
not begin to flourish until this, its 
first metropolis, whose origin mounts 
up to the period just succeeding the 
Deluge, was abandoned to decay.” 





» ANECDOTE—LACONICE. 


COMMERCI AT THE BATTLE OF 


HERSAN, 
ys young prince of the house of 


Lorraine was inexpressibly brave. 
Vn this occasion he headed the vol- 
unteers, Observing that a cornet of 
his regiment had lost his colours in 
the skirmish previous to the general 
engagement, he requested permis- 
sion of the duke of Lorraine to take 
another from the enemy. The duke 
yielded to his entreaties. Commer- 
ci perceiving a Turkish ensign car- 
rying a smal! standard at the end of 
a javelin, ran up to him, and when 
very near, fired his pistol at him. 
Having missed his aim, he threw away 
his pistol and drew his sword. The 
Turk took this opportunity to plunge 
the javelin into his side, and as he 
was endeavouring to draw it out 
again, the prince scized the weapon 
with his left hand, and with his right 
cleft the Turkish officer’s head. He 
then pulled out the javelin, carried 
the standard, stained with his blood, 
to the duke of Lorraine, and sent 
for his cornet, wnom he thus address- 
ed: “ There, sir, is a standard, with 
which I entrust you ; it has cost me 
rather dear. aud you will do me the 


favour to take better care of it than 
of that which you suffered to be tak- 
en from you.” This singular repri- 
mand was almost as much admired 
as the action itself. Commerci re- 
covered of his wound ; and the em- 
peror, Leopold the First, being made 
acquainted with the circumstances of 
this achievement, wished to see the 
Turkish standard. It was of red 
taffeta, with a crescent embroidered 
with guld in the middle. The mon- 
arch ordered it to be preserved ina 
church, and the empress with her 
own hands made another pair cf co- 
lours, and sent to the prince, in the 
place of what the company had lost. 
—Memoirs of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy. 
LACONICS, 

Trust him little who praises all, 
him less who censures all, and him 
least who is indifferent about all.— 
Lavater. 

To arrive at perfection, a man 
should have very sincere friends, or 
very inveterate enemies ; because he 
would be made sensible of his good 
or ill conduct, either by the censures 
of the one, or the admonitions of the 
other.—Diogenes. 





